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CHAPTER V. 


A GUIDE, PHILOSOPHER, AND FRIEND. 


OM GAGE took an immense, unaccountable fancy for Professor 
Kennett and stuck to him like a bur or a limpet, if Tom’s 
elegant but irresistible adhesiveness could be classed under such 
inelegant similes. It was a marvel how so languidly busy a man 


found time to cultivate a new acquaintance so sedulously, but it was 
one of the delightful puzzles about Tom Gage that he and his work 
were ubiquitous. They started up at all times, in all places— 
you never knew when you might not come upon them. 

Mrs. Gage said expansively this fancy for Mr. Kennett was one 
of the many instances of Tom’s goodness of heart, uninjured by 
his triumphs. 

Petronella, though her sisterliness was not of the sort to make 
her incapable of seeing a heart in a brother, was yet a little dubious 
of the motives of Tom’s attentions. There might be heart, but 
she suspected there was also a strong infusion of perversity and of 
that boyish mischief, which the scholar and author Tom had not 
entirely outgrown, in his devotion to the stranger. 

It was a case of ‘ You don’t want my polite overtures, but you'll 
have to put up with them. If I choose to study your uncouth 
idiosyncrasy, you'll have to submit like a good little boy to the 
necessary operation. You may be flattered, and I won’t operate 
long, you may depend upon it. I'll not make the experiment 
more protracted and unpleasant to you, and above all to myself, 
than I can possibly help. “St—! st—! Goo! goo!” as the dog- 
breakers and the nurses say.’ [ 

Tom did not content himself with calling in Monk Street, 
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while he looked at the sky or on the ground, and closed as far as 
he could eyes, ears, and nostrils, that he might not be too sorely 
tried with the shabby-genteel locality. For Hugo had already 
taken possession of his mansion, ‘ sleeping on the bare boards, and 
eating stale food sent in from a third-rate restaurant off restaurant 
dishes,’ Tom averred with a shudder. If he got the most distant 
glimpse of his prey in the street, the spoiler would contrive to 
make up to the prey and take by guile or violence the support 
of Hugo’s powerful arm, which, though its owner was so much the 
bigger and stronger man of the two, he could not, because of that very 
reason, for shame employ with corresponding force to free himself. 

With a tight hold of the grudged support, Tom insisted on 
accompanying an unwilling man wherever he was going, ‘ jabber- 
ing,’ as Hugo called the performance disrespectfully, the whole 
of the way, with spurts of intolerable affectation and imperti- 
nence and hateful cynicism. ‘I could cheerfully knock the 
fellow down,’ the sufferer told himself, ‘ were it not for that pink 
and white girl’s face of his.’ It might be for another girl’s face 
in the background, though the last reason was not yet admitted 
in the ihinker’s most secret confessions. Tom would put in the 
thin edge of the wedge, and by adroitly working it land himself 
as a privileged auditor in the young professor’s class-room. There, 
as in the case of the public on the occasion of Hugo’s inaugural 
lecture, the intruder succeeded perfectly in putting out and 
troubling the lecturer. 

‘Your matter is excellent,’ Tom Gage would affably assure 
Professor Kennett, after his pupils had hurried away to more press- 
ing and engaging occupations, ‘if you only knew how to make 
more of it. Why don’t you embroider a little?’ 

Hugo turned furiously on his tormentor, who had perched 
himself on a table and was dangling a pair of small feet in lady- 
like shoes in mid air. ‘Do you mean to insult me? Do you in- 
sinuate that I am not sure of my ground, or that I convey informa- 
tion which is either antiquated or superseded ?’ 

‘Softly, softly,’ said Tom in a most exasperatingly soothing 
voice. ‘If you would only pay more attention to my observations 
you would recognise that I insinuate nothing. I merely offer a 
slight suggestion—erroneous, I dare say, offensive without doubt, 
but I protest that is not my fault. Take a pinch of snuff, my dear 
boy,’ Tom suddenly broke off, speaking in a paternal tone and pre- 
senting an exquisite snuffbox, which he had shocked some of his 
followers by setting uplately. ‘It will at once cool and stimulate you. 
It has some nasty accompaniments, I grant, but what good thing 
is not without a few nasty accompaniments in this nicely-balanced 
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world? No, you have sworn eternal friendship to your meerschaum, 
and far be it from me to break the interesting bond. Well, now, 
will you answer me one question: Do we learn more history from 
Buckle—let us say—or from Shakespeare? Yet gentle Will was 
rude—yes, rude, sir, without polish or selection—did not know what 
to do with his superabundant matter, like a person who shall be 
nameless. If you will compare Shakespeare in these important 
respects to even mediocre French dramatists, you will see what I 
mean. But to return to our sheep. Why, you will gather clearer, 
more vivid ideas of Elizabethan and Jacobean times from palaver- 
ing, stilted Watty Scott.’ 

‘I am neither a Shakespeare nor a Scott,’ growled Hugo. 

‘ Nobody suspects you,’ interposed Tom with sweet deprecation, 
meditatively tapping his ladylike shoes with a strong cudgel he 
carried, in broad contrast to the rest of his personal belongings. 

‘My part is to deal with facts,’ said Hugo, disdaining to notice 
the interruption. 

‘Ay, but would they be a little less facts if you put a trifle of 
supposititious flesh on the dry and rattling bones? Is not the 
primitive aspect of the bones more misleading after all to the 
average schoolboy mind, which cannot clothe them from its own 
resources, than a little dexterously borrowed and applied muscle 
and skin would be? Depend upon it, friend Kennett, if you his- 
torians wish to be true to the life, you will not be above taking a 
—forgive me—wrinkle from the romancists. As to adhering to 
bare characters and events, you spin theories about them in order 
to bring them into logical sequence and working order. Pray, 
what is that but flagrant embroidery?——conventional, I admit, and 
desperately formal, but-not the less embroidery on that account. 
Then you ought really to do yourself justice on the question of 
style. Give yourself up for the next year or two to the most finished 
stylists. Happily we are not so lost and barbarous in this respect 
as we used to be. We are furnished with a few fair examples, 
even among English men of letters, in this generation. We have 
not constantly to fall back on our brilliant neighbours across the 
Channel. We are not reduced to spending all our hours with 
Ste-Beuve, though, upon my word, we can hardly do better to 
this day.’ 

‘I am sick of style and stylists,’ said Hugo, with an indignant 
groan. 

* You do not say so?’ protested Tom Gage—adding innocently, 
‘I always understood that such sickness was caused by satiety and 
not by abstinence.’ 

‘Of course, if people have something to say which they wish 
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the world to listen to,’ said Hugo, more composedly, ‘ they ought 
to speak as intelligibly as they can ; I suppose also they are bound, 
so far as they have the power, to make their information sound 
agreeably to their hearers. But people worry and fidget and fret 
about how they are to say a thing, till what they are to say is not 
merely of minor importance, it has ceased to be of almost any 
moment whatever. Indeed, I suspect many of the speakers-have 
really nothing in particular to say, are proud that they have noth- 
ing, and are quite content to spend their lives saying nothing, if 
they can but succeed in doing so with the proper grace and 
flourish.’ 

‘Not flourish!—oh! not flourish!’ pled Tom, clasping his hands. 
‘That belongs to the Philistines.’ 

‘So be it; but the age will soon be more artificial and more 
rapidly settling down into decay and effeteness than that of Queen 
Anne.’ 

‘No slander of the reign of Anne, I beg. It gave us Pope 
and Congreve, whom Voltaire counted worthy of a visit; Swift, 
with his Yahoos; De Foe, with his “ History of the Plague,” and 
his apparition of Mrs. Veal. Besides, you forget we owe to it 
mansions innumerable in Bedford Park and elsewhere—tables and 
chairs and china. We could better do without a more robust and 
believing period than that we have grown so fond of lately, to help 
us poor benighted clodhoppers in our slow march to civilisation.’ 

‘And we had better look to it that we are not hurrying on to 
a travesty of the era of the earlier Georges,’ retorted Hugo. 

There was a club in St. Bernard’s which answered in some 
respects to a debating society for men older and more responsible 
for their opinions than the undergraduates. Hugo Kennett joined 
it, and found Tom Gage an influential member. Hugo felt com- 
pelled to speak from time to time, as the spirit moved him, against 
opinions and measures which his soul abhorred. His speeches 
were trenchant like his lectures, while they were necessarily more 
slapdash, less tightly packed and heavily weighted. They were 
more generally listened to, and in some instances more heartily 
approved of. 

But Tom Gage had a comprehensive objection to each and all. 
‘My good fellow, your oratory is a succession of bombshells and 
volleys of gun-shot,’ he remonstrated, with his hand to his white 
forehead, as if he had a splitting headache. ‘Why will you go 


on seeking to demolish your antagonist in this barefaced, narrow- . 


minded, thunder and lightning fashion ?’ 
‘I don’t see the good of airing one’s opinions if it is not for 
the purpose of demolishing or building up the question that is 
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being discussed,’ said Hugo, with a little unwonted shamefacedness 
on account of the amount of enthusiasm into which he had been 
betrayed. ‘Nodoubt it is better to build up than to knock down, 
but the last process has often to precede the first ; and the faculty 
of building up is not bestowed on every man, any more than the 
opportunity of doing the deed.’ 

‘Heaven help us! What shall we make of you, Kennett? 
You are so horribly in earnest, my man. Get rid of your earnest- 
ness if you love me or yourself, Sir Hildebrand—no, Sir Hugo. 
It is not a commodity which is at all in request in this nineteenth 
century. “ Build up,” “demolish ”—what is there to build up or 
demolish ?’ inquired Tom, with his head on one side like a specu- 
lative mocking-bird—‘ unless the knight of La Mancha has left 
us an odd windmill or two. Don’t you know our vices are simply 
our virtues run to seed? Our misdeeds are but mistaken little 
stumbles or falls scarcely worth mentioning, since we shall pre- 
sently rise refreshed, profiting by the knowledge drawn from per- 
sonal experience, and not from hearsay, in our instinctive pursuit 
of the happiness of the one or the good of the race, just as we 
are more or less selfish—do you take it?’ 

Hugo did not take it. He rejected it with scorn and hatred 
as no creed for an honest man, doing his best to lead a wholesome, 
manly life, even if he rejected, instead of accepted, the Christian 
verities. He did not believe that his assailant held it, except as 
part of the humour of the moment. 

Tom Gage was the most popular orator in the club, and 
when it was understood that he deigned to give a speech the 
attendance was at its maximum. His deliverance was indeed a 
masterpiece, by which no reasonable person could fail to be arrested 
and entertained, tantalised, andtickled. Full of paradoxes, full of 
subtleties, of quaint unexpected learning, and a wit that played in 
and out without any special object, as a kitten would play, of a pun- 
gency that stopped short of serious keenness, the whole given in 
language so carefully chosen and adapted to its uses that it had 
only one flaw: its apparent artlessness could not altogether conceal 
its superlative art. 

And when all was said and the speaker sat down, beckoning 
with a half weary, half imperious air for a cessation of the applause 
which was an offence to his fastidious taste, no man, there or else- 
where, could have told what Tom Gage believed or what he thought, 
whether he advocated the cause or the principle which had been 
his text or whether he condemned it. He was so delicately 
neutral, undefined, and suggestive, so gloriously impartial. This 
was the triumph of oratory. This was the perfection of uncer- 
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tainty in the sound of the trumpet, which, to be sure, did not pre- 
tend to call any man to battle. What was there to battle for? 
The blast was simply meant to echo with delightful dubiousness 
and fascinating dalliance in enchanted ears. 

But the unkindest cut of all in Tom Gage’s persecution of 
Hugo Kennett was Tom’s deliberate attempt to render his chosen 
associate ridiculous in the eyes of other people, especially of Mrs. 
Gage and Petronella. 

The mistress of the house was partial to little réwnions for 
playing tennis or taking part in private theatricals, for impromptu 
picnics or garden parties; above all she was clever in getting up 
old-fashioned carpet-dances. She reckoned, apart from ulterior 
designs, that these were desirable means for beguiling Petronella 
from too much study. The matron was also persuaded that such 
mild entertainments and semi-domestic gaieties were not wholly 
unacceptable to the all-accomplished Tom. Certainly if he could 
show up Hugo Kennett’s clumsiness and ignorance on certain 
familiar points, if he could expose the new professor’s numerous 
gaucheries, he did it without mercy, with a malicious glee in the 
middle of his laziness which belonged to the type of man, if not to 
the man himself. But the performer played his part and went 
farther than he intended, with consequences which even his nimble 
wits did not enable him to foresee. 

‘It is too bad of you, Tom. You are a naughty boy,’ Mrs. 
Gage kept telling her distinguished son in private, while she 
laughed aside at his flouts of his unlucky companion, at the scrapes 
into which he, the airy and—oh, whisper it not in St. Bernard’s— 
slightly dapper Tom betrayed the too solid, too grave, too lum- 
bering, half German Hugo. 

Even Petronella could not help laughing, against her will and 
her conscience, at the succession of contretenvps when Mr. Kennett 
came grotesquely early to this meeting-place or arrived absurdly late 
for that performance ; when he gave the wrong catchword amidst. 
the wrath and discomfiture of a whole company of players; when 
he continued to waltz: with German abandonment after all the 
couples save him and his partner had trooped elsewhere ; when he 
was misled into drinking inappropriate healths and decoyed into 
making unnecessary speeches. 

In the meantime Petronella was too angry in the middle of 
her unwilling and repentant laughter to chide Tom. But in 
place of the careless contempt which a less tender and true- 
hearted girl would have been quick to feel towards the sufferer, 
quite another sentiment began to awaken in Petronella’s gentle 
breast in connection with him. It was not only that she was 
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largely indifferent to mere appearances, and that the social suc- 
cesses on which most girls set great store had little weight with 
her, but that there grew upon her a quivering sense of unfair- 
ness and unkindness, still more than ill-breeding, a generous 
partisanship, a passionate fellow-feeling with the apparent loser 
in the game. She was so sorry for Mr. Kennett; she was so vexed 
with Tom for plaguing an unoffending man. Unoffending ?—he was 
greater in his capacity for honourable, useful work, and in the seri- 
ousness with which he regarded it, than anyone she was acquainted 
with. He was better in his sincerity and simplicity, his hatred of 
sham and waste, his disinterested devotion to his life’s aim, his 
contentment with modest gains and pleasures. She often won- 
dered why the victim did not cut the whole connection and re- 
nounce the acquaintance of every man, woman, and child who bore 
the name of Gage, because of the offender Tom. She could see 
that Hugo was often goaded to the brink of a desperate resolution, 
and she asked herself, with a conscious thrill, what were the reasons 
which prevented him from taking any decisive step, so that he con- 
tinued to allow himself to be drawn into the net which Tom 
spread for him—to frequent the Gages’ house and pay the penalty. 

Tom Gage was like Sir Isaac Newton’s dog Diamond ; he little 
knew the mischief he was doing, though if any one could have 
guessed what he was about it ought to have been Tom, with his 
profound psychological studies, his great gift of reading at a 
glance human nature, normal and abnormal—especially abnormal, 
as a popular story-teller. He would have relished the result of 
his work as little as he anticipated it, if his eyes had been opened 
for a minute at this stage of his history. Mrs. Gage, supposing 
her equally enlightened, would not have stopped short with calling 
her brilliant son a ‘naughty boy.’ All the maternal love and pride 
of which he was the chief object would not have prevented her 
from visiting him and his devices with the severest censure, had 
she comprehended to what they were tending. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A ROUGH SHAKE OFF, 


Ir ever infatuated man made the life of a fellow-man who had 
done him no injury unbearable to him, and so drew down cer- 
tain retribution on the wanton aggressor’s lifted up head, that 
culprit was Tom Gage. He would not even let Hugo Kennett go 
his own way one night, after a dinner at the Gages’ towards the 
close of the term, when the new professor, by Tom’s instrumentality. 
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certainly, had received the honour of sharing Dr. Gage’s hospitality 
with guests of such standing as the President of St. Clement’s 
and another head of a house. The dinner, as Mrs. Gage would 
have said, had gone off charmingly. The President had been in 
his most delightful humour ; besides, he had paid marked attention 
to Petronella. She had not encouraged his attentions, she had 
even appeared put out by them; but nothing else could have been 
expected from a sensitive girl of her stamp. Her instinctive with- 
drawal would probably be an additional attraction, perhaps the 
most powerful of all, in the eyes of a man of the world. 

Professor Kennett, who along with other troubles had been 
worried as usual by the lazy teasing which had become a phase 
in Tom Gage’s weariness with life, felt disposed to style the 
evening anything rather than charming. He would have taken 
his leave and walked off, if not in peace, in solitary strife with 
himself, but his enemy was too much for him once more. Anarm 
in the most faultless of coat-sleeves and cuffs lined with white silk, 
like the wearer’s vest, was confidently linked in Hugo’s; a long 
tapering hand, with a pet cat’s-eye on the little finger, closed with 
the grasp of possession, as an additional security, on the resisting 
muscle, and an assured overture was made to the departing guest: 
. ©Hold on, Kennett, I’m your man. I want to see that German 
article you spoke off to old Syd.’ 

‘You’re welcome to see it if you like to go to my place,’ said 
the pestered ancient historian, ‘but I’m not going home at once.’ 
The excuse, made on the spur of the moment, was not very 
gracious; but it was the last hope of escape from being teased, as 
Bluebeard’s wives were tickled, to death or madness. ‘I’ve got a 
beastly headache; it is a fine moonlight night, I’m going to try 
a turn by the river to see if that will do me any good. Good 
night.’ 

* Oh, no; not “ta, ta” on any account under the circumstances. 
My dear Kennett, do you think I’m such a heartless monster as 
to abandon you to your headache and to the agreeable mists, bats, 
and snails of our “ jocund river” at this time of the night? Did not 
Skinner call it “jocund” in his last melodious verses? But why 
jocund any more than morose or midgy? Now, can you conceive ? 
for Iam not able to answer the question. But I can imagine 
that, if left to yourself in the depressing damp and darkness—the 
last, to be sure, is neither one thing nor t’other on a June night, 
when the sweet regent of the sky precipitately retires behind a 
slate-coloured bank of cloud and takes to sulking or napping—you 
might slip your foot and knock your head as you made your plump, 
and be never more heard of, Then, O my Kennett, my sturdy 
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Trogan Kennett, what would become of the world of St. Bernard’s 
—and of me?’ 

Hugo gave a grunt of mingled rage and despair, which might 
have suggested to a suspicious or timid man, ‘If you don’t take 
care, there is more danger of my throwing you, than of my 
falling myself into the river.’ But Tom was neither suspicious 
nor timid ; he apprehended no such risk. He ran on easily, ‘Don’t 
you know I’ve got Gale ’—naming one of his humble adorers—‘to 
take my examination papers? I’m done to death with this manu- 
factory of cram. I’m off to-morrow morning for a toddle in your 
delectable Germany. Nice cooks, your Germans are, and their 
domestic arrangements as to air and water absolutely perfect. On 
the other hand, your friends have a forest or two, not mere boxed 
in plantations.’ 

‘Don’t you wait for the wind up?’ inquired Hugo with just a 
touch of surprise, for he had long ceased to wonder much at any- 
thing Tom Gage did or did not do. 

‘What!’ responded Tom, with a long-drawn exclamation of 
disgust, ‘encounter voluntarily the slaving, the mobbing, the 
speechifying, the capping of as great donkeys as the cappers, the 
listening with itching ears to the good little boys’ essay reading, 
intermingled with what my scout aptly terms “the hollering of 
the young gents;” face the heavy dinner eating, the hanging 
about damp gardens with brass bands blaring at you, the going to 
rounds of balls, and being condemned to dance whether you will or 
no? No, thank you; I am a-weary of such dcings. I leave that 
stale humbug to you, my dear professor.’ 

‘If you think it humbug why do you suffer it to go on? . 
Why do you not make-a stand against it?’ cried Hugo irritably, 
nearly knocking off his hat by an impatient movement of his 
disengaged arm. 

‘ Take care, it is not you who are going to be capped. Make 
a stand,’ quoth he; ‘I am not Jack the Giant-killer. By the way, 
I have a peculiarly cold-blooded murder and betrayal in my head 
for my next pretty story. These extraordinary beggars of maga- 
zine and newspaper publishers are rendering my life not worth 
living—in fact, one long struggle to elude their horseleech 
demands for copy. I think of keeping my dramatis persone 
humdrum, common-sense English people of the most respectable 
sort, dropping into crime quite inadvertently and naturally. 
I’ve a notion the crime had better be committed in one of their 
own smug, well-conducted houses, and the masters of the houses 
are all to be churchwardens and justices of the peace and so forth, 
except one—my dearest villain, who comes nearest to my heart; 
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he is to be a Baptist and a lay preacher. But though the crime 
or string of crimes ought to be perpetrated among the familiar 
surroundings of home—hallowed, of course—my present fancy 
is to work out the agreeable consequences among some of your 
amiable charcoal-burners in a wilderness of the woods. I want the 
trifle off my mind, and so am running away just now.’ 

‘But I thought your time was not your own,’ objected Hugo 
gruffly. ‘I thought you. belonged to the University during its 
working hours, which are about as short as can be.’ 

‘Bosh !’ said Tom composedly. ‘Gale will go over the papers 
as well as I could have done—better, I don’t question, for he has 
not so many irons in the fire. The obliging soul loves the additional 
drudgery for my sake, and he ought to be encouraged in such a 
heavenly temper. You are old-fashioned and straitlaced, Sir 
Hildebrand. What would you say of some of my respected 
collaborateurs in public offices, receiving the public’s salaries, 
who jot down their fugitive ideas with the public’s pens and the 
public’s ink on the public’s paper, and work the raw material up 
afterwards, without being guilty of a blush for their iniquity ?’ 

‘I should not count these gentlemen’s honesty their most shining 
quality,’ said Hugo sharply. 

‘No man finds fault, no man is the worse,’ said Tom cheer- 
fully. ‘You are not so grossly green as to imagine public officials 
lead the lives of beasts of burden. Even Daisy would know 
better than that. As for me, though I’m St. Elizabeth’s 
servant, I’m not her slave, sir. I’m free to do odd jobs for 
myself and others, as, for instance, my excellent dad does—a 
preciously big and lengthy job he is making of that unhappy 
Virgil. If any men pottered about my remains as that firm of 
gravediggers, Gage and Medlicot, peg away at his, I should give 
them something for their pains. I should get out of my coffin to 
confront and rout them. Not a bad foundation for a grisly farce 
—a selection from the ill-used fraternity whose lives have been 
written and their works edited rising from the tomb to pursue 
and wreak vengeance on their traducers and spoilers. Kennett, my 
brain is too active,’ ended Tom, leaning heavily on his friend’s arm 
and flourishing a white handkerchief. ‘It is well that I am to be 
off for bovine tracts to-morrow by screech of dawn. But why 
screech? Does Aurora screech ?’ 


Hugo did not answer. He was at last taking in the near 
prospect of his deliverance for a time, and drawing a long breath 
of relief. 

The term was unusually late this year. It was close upon the 
longest day, while the full moon was so fine in her unclouded 
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beauty that the two young men were not the only strollers abroad 
on the banks of the river within an hour of midnight. The 
flock of undergraduates, with a few privileged exceptions, were, 
it was to be hoped, safely housed within their college gates 
and lodging-house doors, and at rest for the night. The boats 
which had lingered to the last moment were drawn up. But here 
and there a shadowy pair of pedestrians, walking in company, a 
little knot of dark figures moving slowly along, a larger knot 
collecting at a bridge where some object in the water was 
arousing curiosity and interest, bore evidence to the singular 
fineness of the night, with its special attraction of stillness and 
repose where the day brought so much noise and bustle. In 
addition, the Lynn had its potent spell which at St. Bernard’s 
kept time and tune with the thoughts and plans of the most 
prosaic boy or man within the University. Nay, it extended to 
the outer circle of that which as town seemed to exist prin- 
cipally for the convenience of gown; therefore gown lorded 
over town, if not with a rod of iron and a withering supercilious- 
ness, at least with a comfortable conviction of superiority. For 
human nature is weak, and ‘draughts’ of subserviency and obse- 
quiousness, under the burden and heat of the day, are ‘ grateful’ to 
the common herd of the learned, like draughts of gin and water 
to the unlearned. 

In spite of what Tom Gage had said in careless disparagement 
of the scene and the hour, there was something in it which might 
have wrought like magic on a distempered heart and brain. 
Many landscapes might be infinitely grander, or infinitely softer, 
or more enthralling in tropical luxuriance of vegetation, with a 
lavish wealth of every lovely form and tint, every aromatic breath 
of fragrant scent which can load the languid air with spicy sweet- 
ness. But for sheer shyfairness of pale river and meadow 
flowers, amidst the deep verdure of grass and the bluer green of 
sedges and willows, with the silver of the moonbeams playing 
lightly amidst the chequer-work of leaves upon the rippling 
water, and no scent spicier and more luscious than whiffs from 
blossoming bean-fields, or newly-cut hay, or an occasional honey- 
suckle or briar bush—the whiffs largely qualified by the all-per- 
vading aroma of mother earth—St. Bernard’s and the Lynn bore 
the bell from Norway or Sorrento or the Grecian Isles or the 
last discovered paradise in the Pacific. There was no sound 
except now and then a subdued murmur of voices, the distant 
bark of a dog, the sudden leap of a fish, the fitful note of a bird 
in its nest, the shortening trill of the last nightingale of the 
season. 
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The place and the hour would have affected most men; if it 
affected Tom Gage, it was only to excite to greater activity his 
restless brain and tantalising proclivities. He drawled on in his 
endless talk with its usual embellishment of quips and cranks, 
airs and graces, showing a happy knack of dwelling on themes 
congenial to himself but uncongenial to Hugo—style and stylists, 
the exquisite depravity of human nature cropping up everywhere, 
with a waft of monkey-like pranks crossing the otherwise unre- 
lieved web of brutal horrors in the most unexpected quarters. 

At last, when Hugo’s substantial, plodding brain was well-nigh 
reeling with annoyance, resentment, and repugnance, Tom gave 
the conversation quite a new turn. He began to praise pointedly 
—he who praised his St. Bernard contemporaries so seldom—the 
President of St. Clement’s, It was not very respectful praise—for 
with all Tom’s chameleon changes you would never catch him 
respectful—but it was pointed in its condescension; and as he 
praised the speaker glanced out of the corners of his long eyes 
at Hugo. ‘Yes,’ Tom was saying, ‘in spite of the rot of his 
people’s wealth, his sister her Grace, and the President’s own 
funny idea that he is an accomplished gentleman and good scholar, 
he is not by half a bad fellow. I’m inclined to give my consent 
to the mum’s exceedingly transparent belief that he would not 
make her a bad son-in-law.’ 

Hugo Kennett positively shook with a mixture of rage and 
affront. ‘I think it is treating your sister most unfairly,’ he 
managed to say; ‘it is a positive insult to her to speak in this 
manner.’ 

‘You don’t say so!’ exclaimed Tom, raising those marked and 
mobile eyebrows of his. ‘ Perhaps,’ he continued leisurely, ‘it is 
the President who has most reason to complain. He might object 
to the inference that the decision rested with her. Have you 
not observed that he is the swell match or catch, the Sultan of 
the St. Bernard’s marriage market? I declare Nell might do 
vorse.” 

By a sudden violent impulse Hugo freed himself from his 
companion’s grasp. The two were at a part of the towing path 
where it overhung the deeper water in close proximity to it. Tom 
Gage, who was walking next the water, taken unawares by the 
unlooked for action, stumbled, slipped, tried to recover his footing, 
but instead plunged headlong into the river, as he had predicted 
Hugo would do. 

Hugo Kennett sprang forward without an instant’s hesitation, 
planting his feet better than Tom had done, but Tom was already 
beyond his reach. The next moment Hugo, without pausing to 
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think, would have pulled off his coat and leapt in to the rescue, 
but he was stopped by Tom himself. He had risen to the surface, 
and, encumbered as he was by his evening dress, was striking out 
in accordance with the current in a slanting direction towards the 
opposite bank, which shelved to the Lynn, and stood out distinctly 
enough in the bright moonlight. ‘All right,’ spluttered and 
puffed Tom more naturally than he did most things. ‘Don’t 
trouble—too late for cold baths.’ 

Tom swam capitally among his many other accomplishments. 
Hugo in tolerable ruefulness contented himself with watching the 
course of the swimmer. In his customary bravado, he did not hurry, 
but made a diversion in his first aim, striking still further down 
the stream. He must have done this in pure perversity, or to get 
to a boat-house which he might have reason to judge was not so 
securely closed for the night that he could not find means of 
entering it, and obtaining some solace for his plight in the shape 
of dry clothes or of stimulants, kept in store in case of need. 

All at once, while Hugo stood staring at the black object bobbing 
on the water and lessening to his view as it receded in the dis- 
tance, his attention was distracted by a light suddenly flashing out 
among the group he had noticed earlier at the bridge below. 
Together with the vivid gleam of light there was a fresh stir 
and sway among the figures around. Had the people seen the 
accident? Was the light intended to help Tom Gage? 

But the next minute Hugo saw what had been the attraction 
all along. A young spaniel, sent after its master’s stick, had been 
caught and drawn into the eddy round one of the piers of the 
bridge. The dog had become exhausted and too frightened and 
bewildered to obey even its own instinct of self-preservation, far 
less the attempts to guide it to the side; but with the assistance 
of half a dozen lucifer matches, kindled simultaneously, and a 
handy oar it had just been fished out in triumph. 

Hugo looked back to find Tom, and winked and shaded his 
eyes, though one wants no shade from moonbeams. Indeed, the 
fallacy of the common saying, ‘as light as day,’ so often applied to 
bright moonlight, had just been shown, for whereas daylight 
would have swallowed up and put out a much stronger artificial 
light, the yellow glow of the lucifer matches had somehow so ex- 
tinguished the moonlight as to reduce it to semi-darkness, in 
which not a speck on the dimly silvered water was visible. It 
seemed as if only a few seconds had elapsed since the flash of 
light below had diverted Hugo’s gaze; but with the seconds Tom 
had vanished without sign. Stay! there had been sufficient time, 
brief as it was, for him to have swum where he had wished to go, 
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and was there not somebody—all but indistinguishable in the 
shadow, at one of the windows of the boat-house? Was not that 
the momentary wave of a handkerchief or a towel? Did not echo 
bring a faint hail, against the light night wind, up the river—a 
hail which, characteristically enough, took the mocking form of 
a derisive hoot? Yes, Tom Gage had gained his goal, got what he 
sought, and would take the near cut through the meadows home. 
Hugo was at liberty to light his old cherished cherry-wood pipe and 
walk at his own pace, swinging his arms without encumbrance, by 
the longer road to his house in Monk Street. 

As he went he chewed the cud of sweet and bitter thought— 
sweet with the immeasurable satisfaction of feeling that he was 
relieved for a space from his ‘ Old Man of the Sea,’ bitter because of 
the numerous good gifts and manifold weighty recommendations of 
the President of St. Clement’s. The younger man could not so far 
deceive himself as to disallow them. He could not refuse to see 
that all Petronella Gage’s friends favoured the President’s preten- 
sions where she was concerned. And what was she—the most inno- 
cent, inexperienced, and dutiful of girls—to go against all her 
friends ? 


CuapTer VII. 
A FREE FIELD, 


Huao KENNETT ascertained on the best authority that Tom 
Gage had been so little the worse for his midnight ducking—which 
he had not cared to mention, neither had Hugo any special desire 
to drag it into the light of day—that Tom had gone off as he had 
proposed, the first thing in the morning after the dinner at his 
father’s, for a summer’s wandering in such primitive holes and 
corners as a story-teller could still find to suit his book on a well- 
trodden Continent. Hugo thought no more of his departed patron; 
the patronised was too glad to be rid of the patroniser. 

Hugo Kennett had pleasanter things to think of. For more 
than Tom had gone with the end of the term and the academical 
year. Its fever fit of ceremonies and festivities, for which Hugo 
had not cared a rush, which he had been only eager to see come 
to a conclusion, were over. The men were down. St. Bernard’s 
was, in the fond estimation of them and of their sympathisers, a 
city of the dead. Town, indeed, had seized on the vacant groves and 
gardens, and above all on the river, where the duckweed was begin- 
ning to grow so thickly as to bar several passages up and down the 
watery highway. The wild flowers were seeding, the white foam of 
the May was being converted into clusters of berries passing rapidly 
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from pale green to cherry red, the birds had ceased to sing, the 
corn was ripening, the foliage of the trees was getting heavy and 
sombre. The shops were doing little business, half the stalls in 
the market were vacant, every other house in the town proper had 
‘Lodgings for next term’ advertised in the windows, challenging 
the non-lodging passers-by. These embowered villas and villakins 
of the Tudor order of architecture, affected by professors and 
married Fellows in place of the cloistered retreats originally pro- 
vided for cowled celibates, the very suburban dwellings on which 
Hugo Kennett had looked with such highly moral reprobation as 
the abodes of vain show and enervating luxury, were abandoned 
to stay-at-home cats and itinerating charwomen. The ordinary 
residents were seeking to be braced, while pursuing economy, in 
Iceland or Siberia, Cornwall or Connecticut. 

The President of St. Clement’s had not been proof against the 
exodus. He knew Petronella Gage was to stay on in St. Bernard’s, 
yet he was gone with the rest on a yachting trip in his brother-in- 
law the Duke’s yacht, to last till the Duke’s shootings in the North 
and the South came on. Either the President’s admiration was 
not strong enough to resist such powerful counter-attractions, or 
he felt so sure of the attainment of his wishes that he could defer 
it with an easy mind. Petronella Gage would keep for him like 
a peach waiting to ripen on the sunny side of the garden wall, an 
inducement to return to St. Bernard’s, when the other pleasures 
were exhausted, with willing instead of reluctant feet. On the 
other hand, his berth in the yacht, his gun on the moor and 
among the pheasant coverts, would not keep. The President of 
St. Clement’s was a wise man, tasting the best of everything, 
not putting himself out or exposing himself to loss by undue pre- 
ference or hurry in one particular direction. 

Mrs. Gage was away at Ryde with all the younger children, 
leaving only Petronella and her father guarding his borrowed 
treasure in forsaken St. Bernard’s. But Petronella was not with- 
out a chaperon and companion of her own sex; Mrs. Gage would 
not have consented to that. Aunt Lily had arrived to be with 
her brother and niece. Aunt Lily was perfectly willing to pay 
the visit when she could be useful, and when St. Bernard’s was 
metaphorically a desert. She was a worthy woman, specially at- 
tached to Dr. Gage and his eldest daughter, for whom Aunt Lily 
had her private name of ‘Ella.’ (‘ Petra,’ ‘Pet, ‘ Nell,’ ‘ Pelly’ 
—was there yet room for another title to be given to the favourite 
of the household, even before the child Daisy—a name which 
should have one of the two kindly German terminations of ‘ chen’ 
or ‘lein’?) Aunt Lily, besides her good-nature, had a craze like 
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her brother to interest and occupy her, so that she did not burden 
her neighbours to furnish her with entertainment. She was as 
often as not in a bustle of work. In fact, she was very like Dr. 
Gage, only a little less meek and a little less distrait. 

Aunt Lily’s craze was church architecture, in which she had 
attained such eminence that she was occasionally admitted as 
a correspondent on the subject to her special county paper. 
Great was her sense of responsibility and importance under the 
obligation or privilege, in whichever light one may choose to regard 
it. It was quite a boon to her to have the opportunity of spend- 
ing a quiet time at St. Bernard’s, in order to have the chance of 
going over again for the twentieth or thirtieth time the college 
chapels. It was a treat to her to study afresh doorway and arch, 
chancel and aisle, under the bewildering touch of more or less 
restoration; to >.ttle to her satisfaction what was Norman, or Early 
English, or Perpendicular, with the transcendent merit of every 
morsel of shark’s teeth, while she lamented over this bit of destruc- 
tive vandalism and rejoiced over that opposite instance of judicious 
protection and preservation. Aunt Lily could draw a little, and 
she was never so contented as when she was allowed to sit for hours 
ata stretch in this quad or that porch sketching as if for dear life, 
and bound to complete her work within a given time in order to send 
it off post haste, just to show her editor, though unfortunately he 
admitted no illustrations to his high-class journal, that her account 
was substantially correct. 

Petronella, when her father was done with her, was pleased to 
gratify Aunt Lily by accompanying her on her endless round. 
The two ladies were not suffered to go alone. Indeed, the elder, 
who prided herself on her fine sense of propriety, would have 
demurred at their haunting a college without a male escort, 
though the men were down, and only a stray scout crossing with 
echoing feet the disused pavement, or a persevering touter look- 
ing out for prey, broke in upon the silence and solitude of the 
scene. The masculine atmosphere, if nothing else, was there, 
and would have been enough to deter the decorous elderly spinster 
from habitually breathing it, had it not been for the countenance 
and support of an obliging friend of the sex to which all colleges 
had till lately belonged. 

Among the sprinkling of fixtures—stationary old scholars 
become too much creatures of habit, too stiff or too lonely to 
move, reading men who would not be torn from the libraries, 
young aspirants forcing their way into the arena—was the new 
professor of ancient history, Hugo Kennett. He said he could 
not venture to leave, as he did not know when his sister might 
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arrive to share his house in Monk Street. It did not seem 
to occur to his unquestionably frugal and practical mind that 
he might cross over to Germany and bring her back with him. 
For the present his time was no longer the possession of the 
University, as he had reminded Tom Gage his ought to have been. 
Hugo could without any offence to the tenderest conscience 
dispose of the passing hours as he would. He put them very 
much at Aunt Lily and Petronella Gage’s service. He was 
willing to attend them wherever they chose to go in those long 
cloudless hot July afternoons, when loitering in the shade of 
weather-stained, moss-tinted walls and lofty roofs—vaulted, groined, 
or blazoned—n lieu of gently stirring green trees, was exceedingly 
acceptable. 

In point of fact Hugo Kennett seemed to develop nearly as 
great a taste for church architecture as that Aunt Lily had 
inherited, while his acquired predilections took a still stronger 
bent in the direction of the mass of legends and traditions with 
which the old colleges were invested, of which Petronella was 
mistress. It was a natural enough inclination in an ancient 
historian towards antiquarianism and archeology. It only ren- 
dered his qualifications for his particular branch of study more 
complete that, in addition to the thoroughness and depth which 
had made their way in the teeth of the long-windedness of his 
lectures, he showed also the imagination of a seer of visions 
when he fixed kindling eyes on Petronella Gage as she became 
the story-teller for the occasion. To his mind she distanced her 
brother Tom out and out in the chronicler’s art. When did Hugo’s 
breath come thick and fast or his nerves thrill or his heart throb at 
the cynicism and diablerie of Tom’s grotesquely horrible tales ? 
These effects were produced when Petronella told her simple old 
world stories, full of human feeling, natural affection, courage, 
fidelity, with many a glint of humour and sparkle of fun, but with- 
out either the quintessence of mockery or of hideousness to pique 
jaded mental palates. 

Hugo might be a slow-coach, but he was not jaded either in 
mind or body. He had never appreciated St. Bernard’s before as 
he appreciated it now. He had never been so happy in his life as 
when the elder Miss Gage forgot herself in her flying buttresses, 
her rose windows, her shafts and pinnacles, and would actually 
beg of her companions, coupling the two together as ‘ you young 
people ’—once she went so far as to call them her children—to 
have patience and amuse themselves in their own way while she 
finished her tracing. It was of the utmost consequence, for she 
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had just detected an innovation which made her very much 
doubt the date generally assigned to the building. 

Then Petronella would obediently turn to Hugo, sitting 
at her other side on the stone seat, or rise and stroll a few paces 
across the turf with him, in order that he might the better distin- 
guish the casement from which a brave young heretic in irons had. 
looked out steadfastly during the long months of dreary imprison- 
ment which could only have one end. She would take him to 
peep in at the windows of the buttery, which had served as a ban- 
queting hall, where an unhappy queen had been leading the dance 
when the news was brought of the rout of the king’s forces and 
the ruin of his cause, and she had danced on defiantly to the close 
of the measure, declining to admit that she and hers were van- 
quished, but falling fainting on the floor as a bystander spoke 
bitterly of the blood which had been shed in vain like water to 
bring the royal standard victory. She told him of the fragment of 
a spur, the relic of a knight seeking sanctuary, and just saved by 
the last bound of his gallant horse. She showed him the pilgrim’s 
tomb, of which no man could tell whence the pilgrim came or why 
he tarried at St. Bernard’s, or what was his crime or his errand or 
his style before he assumed the palm-branch and the cockle-shell 
for his badge, only he was a holy man, who prayed day and 
night at a certain shrine, and besought that when he died his 
bones should be laid where the worshippers at the shrine passing 
by his nameless grave might say a prayer for the rest of a 
troubled soul. She led the youngest professor in St. Bernard’s 
where he might sharpen his wits on the mysterious unfinished 
couplet engraved above a door—a couplet which not the oldest 
or wisest scholar in the college or University could complete 
or expound with any pretence either to rhyme or reason. She 
had a word for the postern door which a fat friar had found too 
narrow for his too solid bulk, in which he had been discovered 
sticking after spending a rueful night, for he had been out with- 
out leave from his prior, and dare not make a noise to announce 
his plight to his brother friars. She had another word for the 
cupboard in which, as rumour had it, the miserly head of a college 
had regularly bestowed his accommodating spouse when it was 
convenient she should not be seen by intrusive visitors of such 
rank that their visit could not be refused, while the presence of 
the lady of the house would have left no excuse for the absence 
of costly hospitalities. 

Sometimes Dr. Gage was with the little party, when he was if 
possible more harmless and still less social than Aunt Lily; but 
more frequently he carried his delicate investigations as to whether 
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Virgil had really borrowed from Hesiod, or whether the parallel 
passages were mere coincidences, into solitary rambles, not even 
enlivened by the congenial companionship of Mr. Medlicot. 

Hugo Kennett’s keen enjoyment of the first part of the Long 
Vacation, when he was free from the incubus of Tom Gage’s atten- 
tions, and Hugo had the libraries, the gardens, and Petronella 
Gage largely to himself, was not seriously marred by the delay in 
Aennchen’s arrival. It must be confessed that he hardly wasted a 
regret on the obstacle to the friendship which he had been in- 
duced to hope might spring up between the two girls; though 
her coming then would have been the best, well nigh the single, 
chance for little rustic Aennchen’s being taken up at once by a 
fellow woman of her own age and position, and made at home in 
over-civilised, over-cultured St. Bernard’s. It was Petronella who 
kept constantly inquiring when his sister was coming, and ex- 
pressing genuine disappointment that she did not arrive. Hugo 
had been a good brother all his life and would stand by Aennchen 
through thick and thin, but he was fairly resigned to the deferring 
of her appearance on the scene, and ready to admit the reasonable- 
ness of the impediments which detained her. 

Aunt Lily, in the middle of her devotion to church architec- 
ture, was not without some grounds for her perfect confidence in 
Professor Kennett, and for the liberality with which she permitted 
him to become the daily associate of herself and her niece. She 
had found him in familiar intercourse with the family, and as she 
could gather with her sister-in-law’s full and free consent. He 
was—seen even at his best as Aunt Lily saw him—heavy and 
homely for a young man. He was clever and a nice fellow in 
his way, but in an elderly county lady’s opinion he was by no 
means polished to the standard of a former, far less of a present, 
generation; not at all the sort of man to attract a charming 
intellectual girl such as Ella. Above all, as Aunt Lily was well 
informed, dear Ella was destined for a very different and, without 
partiality or undue worldliness, much more suitable partner. 

Aunt Lily felt quite easy in having a good time of it. In 
riding her hobby she was put in the best possible humour of a 
naturally good-humoured woman. She too found the greatesi 
satisfaction in the freedom from conventional interruptions, and 
she highly valued the sweet complaisance of Ella in not getting 
weary or fidgety or liable to inopportune headache or sore throat, 
in the longest, most trying sederunt, where the closest, most un- 
savoury, dampest, and draughtiest camping-ground was concerned. 
Miss Gage, senior, was equally touched where the cheerful pon- 
derosity and much enduring patience of Mr. Kennett were con 
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cerned; she cherished in return an amiable, trustful inclination to 
grant every indulgence in her power to her excellent young allies. 

It was Aunt Lily who, with dim memories of innocent under- 
graduate hospitalities of tea and cake, gaily proposed to take Mr. 
Kennett’s castle by storm in accompanying him one afternoon to 
his house in Monk Street, to see how his furnishing was getting 
on, and give him the benefit of the two ladies’ taste and experi- 
ence in his preparations for his sister. Hugo made no demur; he 
looked even wistfully eager to play the host. 

But it must be owned it was also Aunt Lily, though a lady 
devoted to the shark’s-tooth pattern and other ancient mould- 
ings, might well have been supposed indifferent to ordinary modern 
carpets and hangings, who could not conceal that she was a 
trifle taken aback by the nakedness of the land. As for Petronella, 
she looked round on the emptiness with a dazzled, unsophisticated 
delight. A few bits of carved brown wood, a cuckoo clock, a straw 
chair, an indiarubber plant, the peculiar shape of a coffee-pot with 
the aroma of the steaming coffee were enough to recall a summer 
sojourn the Gages had once made in the Black Forest. It was 
just when Tom and Petronella were growing up, and were greater 
cronies than they had ever been before or since. They rose with the 
lark, they roamed at willin the fragrant recesses under the pine trees, 
while Mrs. Gage sat or drove with her doctor. The family ate the 
simplest meals, served with the least trouble and ceremony at 
the most primitive hours, and, best of all, spiced with honest 
hunger. The brother and sister revelled in the wild romance of 
the Niebelungen Lied. They went into raptures over Sintram 
and Undine, and Jean Paul’s flower and fruit pieces. For severer 
studies the couple attacked Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller. The 
boy and girl sang Heine’s songs and formed fast friendships 
with the country people. Petronella had always looked fondly 
back on this experience as a haleyon time—>patriarchal, arcadian, 
the least spoilt and burdened by social encumbrances and drags, 
the freest for devotion, for duty, for study, for real heart inter- 
course. Her beautiful eyes glistened when she thought of it. 
She immediately proceeded to give warm praise to Hugo Kennett’s 
shabby, ill-supplied house in Monk Street, as a dear, simple 
little German home imported into St. Bernard’s.. The house 
had all that any reasonable person could want; it would be spoilt 
by an additional touch. 

Petronella did not realise how she was turning the steady 
head of the master of that exceedingly modest establishment. 
Neither did she guess how, if she ever dwelt for any length of 
time in such a house-place, she would miss a hundred times a day 
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a hundred things which she had called superfluities, but had 
learned to regard as necessaries, 

Aunt Lily was not more sparing—rather the reverse—of her 
invitations to Hugo Kennett to return with her and her niece to 
share the urbanities of the Gages’ house after the well-intentioned 
spinster had seen and been shocked by the absence of what she 
considered decent comfort, and the proper style of living for a 
man in his position, in his dwelling. Backed by her knowledge 
of the deficiencies in his housekeeping arrangements, and pos- 
sessed, as her sister-in-law had been before her, and as most good 
women would have been, with that erroneous, half-remorseful sense 
of a young man’s loneliness and helplessness, in a strange town, 
far away from his kindred, Aunt Lily kept laying hold of a far 
from unwilling captive and triumphantly leading him home in her 
train to afternoon tea, to dinner, to spend the evening. 

The fine weather chanced to continue unbroken, and the tea 
was mostly drunk, or the evening spent till the moon and the stars 
came out, in the Gages’ garden. It was one of those bowery 
gardens at which Hugo had looked sardonically, as signs of the 
luxury of the town, when he came first to St. Bernard’s. 

Wandering about that garden, helping Petronella to gather 
her roses, tie up ber carnations, and water her geranium slips, 
the professor of ancient history began to awake and arouse 
himself, like Frederick Barbarossa, from his long sleep. Hugo 
grew infinitely more at ease; he let himself be known in 
his true character, not only as a man full of high thought and 
strong feeling, but as what he would be to the end also, something 
of a boy in direct purpose, in straightforward impulse, in frank 
alternations of brightness and gloom succeeding each other as his 
spirit was moved, like the blue sky and the clouds in the heavens 
above him. His blunt Burschen songs, which he trolled out with 
all his heart and soul, sounded best floating across the water and 
mingling with the stroke of an oar. But his version of some of 
Heine’s songs which Petronella turned out of an old portfolio did 
not sound amiss in the garden, which stood now in a wilderness 
of gardens untenanted by their owners. There was one advan- 
tage in the last-mentioned concert-room. Petronella’s soprano 
could be added there without any guilty sense of peril to the 
larynx, and of Mrs. Gage’s objection to her daughter’s running any 
risk with her voice. 

Not only was Aunt Lily charmed by the duets that would 
frequently replace the songs of the mute blackbirds and thrushes, 
and make musical once more the lilac and laburnum, Guelder rose 
and syringa bushes, the well-contrasted strains would wile Dr. 
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Gage from his study to quote sonorous Latin lyrics and pick 
by natural preference the Tuscan roses. The servants. would also 
come to the back windows and doors. These impartial, irreverent 
household critics would shake knowing heads and utter pert re- 
marks on the inveterate silliness of old maids. If missus were at 
home she would stop the squalling and disperse the company 
pretty sharp. That. there splendiferous President ought to be at 
hand to look after his own interests. Mr. Tom should be back to 
make a wise man look like a fool, as none save himself knew so well 
howto do. It would never do—not on any count—for Miss Gage, 
as was too innocent for this world, though she was ascholar as well 
as a beauty, to be let fling herself away on a great lump of a 
beggarly half-German professor, who had only a house in Monk 
Street, when she might preside over the college of St. Clement’s. 


(To be continued.) 
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Mark Oldshatw’s Revenge, 


Part I. 


Mark OLDSHAW, wine importer and grower, of Seething Lane, 
London, and the Rua dos Inglezes, Oporto, stood at one of the 
windows of his pretty villa, reading and considering the contents 
of a letter he had that day received from England. This villa 
was situated on one of the eminences near Oporto, in a vineyard, 
and commanding an exquisitely beautiful panorama of the country. 
First, asky of sapphire blue, flushed with rose colour in the West. 
Luxuriant valleys, richly wooded, with foliage varying in colour 
from the bright-leaved citron and dusky olive to the rich dark- 
ness of the cork tree. Below lay the distant city, with its white 
spires and towers; nearer, groups of houses and guintas embo- 
somed in their gardens, vineries, and orchards, with the lovely 
Douro gliding placidly along. The evening air was laden with the 
perfume of a hundred flowers. Although the young man was ap- 
parently looking out upon this fair scene he did not see it, as, for 
the moment, his thoughts were far away in the din and confusion 
of the city of London. Once again he read the letter :— 


*200 Sloane Street. 


‘My dear Nephew,—You will not thank me for my unpleasant 
news, but it is such that I think it necessary you should 
know. Indeed, you ought to come over at once, and look into the 
affairs at Seething Lane. It is my belief that the new partner is 
living too fast; infatuated as your father is with him and his wife 
he will not hear a word from me onthe subject, so I write to warn 
you. They are giving costume balls, dinners, private theatricals ; 
have a mail phaeton, with a fine pair of horses, to drive with from 
Streatham to the city. His expenditure ought to be looked into; 
the business, which is only a very moderate one, cannot support it. 
I called upon Mrs. Lediard last week—a man out of livery opened 
the door, instead of a parlour maid, and the hall has two marble 
statues ; the drawing-room is full of pictures, old china, and gim- 
cracks. Madame was reclining on a couch, all lace and pink rib- 
bons, and up to her eyes in French novels. She was very much 
surprised to see me; there is no love lost between us, and she 
stared at me with her bold eyes. Take my word for it that woman 
is of no good ; if there is anything wrong she is at the bottom of it. 
You ought to lose no time in coming over to look into affairs, 
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for our home and habits are simple and frugal in comparison to the 
Streatham establishment. There is no other news worth naming ; 
indeed, I cannot mix up trivialities with what appears to me so 
serious a subject. Adieu, my dearest boy. Heed my warning, for 
we women jump at conclusions.—-Your affectionate aunt, 

‘JANE OLDSHAW.’ 


This letter had arrived at a very inconvenient season. If Mark 
followed his aunt’s injunctions he would have to postpone a little 
féte he was getting up on his own account, and for which the in- 
vitations were issued, yet he felt sure that such a letter would 
never have been written to him unless there was good ground for 
uneasiness. As Miss Oldshaw observed, the business was not a 
very extensive one; to improve it this junior partner had been 
taken into it about a twelvemonth previously. He and Mark had 
not yet met, for the young man only went to London about once 
in the year. Since the age of twenty-one he had managed the 
exporting branch at Oporto, residing in a lovely little villa amidst 
the vineyards, living a happy life, one, indeed, without a care. 
Young, bright, and good-looking, pursuing a path of perfect in- 
tegrity, he had become a favourite with his neighbours, his com- 
pany was sought, and his name never omitted at the parties and 
fétes in and about Oporto. During his three years’ residence it 
occurred to him that, enjoying as he did the hospitality of others, 
he ought to give a dance to the young ladies by way of return ; 
he had dinner parties, of course, but these were only for gentlemen. 
At last his long-thought-of project took form—no doubt owing to 
the fact that there was a certain senhorita beyond all others to 
whom he wished to do honour—a dance was organised, the invi- 
tations sent out and accepted ; then came this letter. 

‘I wish I could have seen the fellow before he joined the firm,’ 
he said to himself; ‘but I liked his letters, they seemed fair 
enough. Perhaps his wife has money of her own; they cer- 
tainly could not live as Aunt Jane describes with what he draws 
out of our concern. I suppose I ought to run over and look inte 
it—but to go at once would be most inconvenient. It must stand 
over until after the dance.’ 

Mark Oldshaw was by no means a careless young man, or in- 
ordinately fond of pleasure, but on the present occasion, the rooms 
were about to be prepared and decorated for the féte, the refresh- 
ments were ordered, the band bespoken, and other minor things, 
which if postponed would be a loss, and vexatious as well; he 
could go as soon as the ball was over; a week or ten days could not 
signify. 
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That very commonplace saying of ‘ Never put off till to-morrow 
what can be done to-day’ is so true that it is a pity we do not 
apply it oftener ; had Mark Oldshaw done so it might possibly have 
saved misfortune and grief from visiting many persons, and there 
would have been no chain of events to narrate. The young man 
certainly felt some uneasiness, but in the excitement of preparing 
for the ball the impression commenced fading away. On the 
night of this féte the ground floor of the house was thrown open, 
the rooms were decorated with muslin and lace draperies, looped 
up with camellias. Clusters of wax tapers in glittering glass 
chandeliers lighted the interior, a lovely moon shed a clear silver 
radiance on the exterior, peeping through the foliage of the veran- 
dah ; the softest of zephyrs came laden with the odours of the 
_ garden flowers—the jasmine, roses, lavender, heliotrope, and 
clustering myrtle blossoms. Here and there lamps were placed 
in the shrubberies—it was a scene of enchantment, a small earthly 
paradise. 

Who happier than the young host welcoming his guests? In- 
deed he felt most unusually exhilarated. He was four-and-twenty 
years of age, and enjoyed dancing, especially with his animated 
partner, Senhorita Anna, the daughter of his nearest neighbour, 
Sefior Barcellos, a wealthy wine-grower, who had recently given 
his consent to an engagement between the young people. In fact, 
it was to inaugurate the event that this ball was given; when 
Mark opened it by leading the young lady to the top of the room, 
it stood for a public announcement to the guests, who were mostly 
Portuguese, though interspersed with both French and English. 

The band was an excellent one, not a cloud marred the pleasant 
evening ; waltzes and polkas followed in quick succession, and then 
the excitement culminated in the famous galope burlesco, by the 
Portuguese composer d’Almeida, where the musicians sing as well 
as play: the chorus is taken up by the company, and the effect is 
most joyous, for it is a Portuguese equivalent to our ‘ We won’t go 
home till morning.’ The merriment was at its highest, but as 
Mark flew down the rooms, he caught the eye of his servant, Mar- 
tinho, who stood at the door; he held up a letter in his hand, 
motioning his master to stop. Placing his partner on a seat, the 
young host made his way to the man, whoadvanced to meet him. 
A despacho telegraphico, sua Excellencia,’ said Martinho, placing 
a telegraphic message in his hand. Mark stepped out of thenearest 
window, to the trellised verandah, and under the light of a sus- 
pended lamp tore open the envelope. 

‘A telegram from London!’ he exclaimed. ‘ What is this? 
John Willock, manager, Seething Lane, to Mark Oldshaw, Office 
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Rua dos Inglezes, Oporto. Come at once, junior partner missing ; 
affairs deranged ; your father taken ill and speechless.’ The young 
man gazed at the paper with eyes dilated with horror—for a 
minute he was stunned and dazed with the shock; the sudden 
transition from this scene of life and gaiety to the dark news 
contained in the short message was terrible. 

‘ Martinho,’ he said, beckoning to the servant, who stood at a 
respectful distance, watching him, in case an answer was required. 
‘Pack me up a few clothes at once, tell Pedrillo he must drive 
me into Oporto as soon as he has harnessed the mare ; there is no 
time to be lost—I must go to England.’ The voice he spoke in 
was so hoarse that the man did not recognise his master’s tones, 
but hastened to do his bidding. 

Mark, to avoid passing through the company in the salons, 
went round the house under the verandah ; but passing before 
one of the open windows of the ball-room, in the full blaze of light, 
his fiancée noted his pale face and agitated walk—startled, she 
touched her father’s arm, and said a few hurried words. Before 
Mark had turned the angle of the house, Sefior Barcellos had 
overtaken him, and laid his hand upon his shoulder. 

‘My dear friend, is anything wrong?’ 

Anything wrong! The white agonised face, wild eyes, and 
quivering lips, are sufficient confirmation. 

‘Gracious Heaven, what is it?’ he cried. 

‘ Read,’ replied Mark, thrusting the telegram into his hand. 

Seftor Barcellos opened the crushed paper, and by the moon’s 
light deciphered the ominous message. 

He was almost as overcome for the moment as his young friend. 

‘Do not tell them,’ said the poor young fellow in a broken 
voice, indicating the dancers, for the music continued brilliantly. 
‘Let them enjoy it to the end; do not tell dear Anna all , 

‘Be it so,’ replied the Sefior, who accompanied Mark to his 
room, with a grave look upon his face. 

‘My father, my father! If I find him alive, all the rest may 
go! That villain! I was warned of this a week ago, and I de- 
layed. May Heaven forgive me, I might have saved him! Oh, 
Sefior Barcellos, to-morrow break the news gently to dearest 
Anna; her love may be all that is left to me in this world!’ 

At this speech, an odd expression passed over the clean-cut 
aquiline features of the wine-grower. ‘ Do not think me unkind, 
dear young friend, for I esteem you with my whole heart—but 
there are things which had best be understood at once. If this 
fearful news means ruin, you must in honour think no more of 
Anna; I cannot give my daughter to a broken and penniless man !’ 
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Mark gazed blankly at his companion’s face, almost as if he had 
not rightly understood the words; he was so wretched, so stupi- 
fied, that perhaps this additional blow lost some of its bitterness— 
he felt as if the world were breaking up around him. 

* Be it so,’ he said briefly ; and turning away he descended the 
staircase without another word or adieu to his worldly neighbour. 

In the vestibule he paused to take a last look at the ball-room 
and the whirling waltzers ; the strains of the dance music, mingled 
with cheerful voices and soft laughter, met his ear. He stood as 
Adam might have stood taking a final look at Paradise. 

‘This,’ he said, ‘is my last glimpse of happiness. If that 
villain has ruined us, I will dedicate my life to revenge!’ 

He left the house and the brightness of his young life—for 
ever. 


Part II. 


In the counting-house at Seething Lane all the shutters are 
closed, the office empty; the stools are piled on each other in a 
corner, as if they would not be required again; the ink has dried 
up in the inkstands. At the back of the premises in the private 
room sits Mark Oldshaw, dressed in deep mourning ; he is pale and 
careworn, looking many years older than he really is. He has 


open books on the table before him, and many papers are scattered 
about the place. A respectable-looking elderly man has been 
going through the accounts with him for several days past, who 
appears almost as anxious as Mark himself—this is Mr. Willock, 
the managing clerk. 

‘No hope, Willock, no hope!’ says the young man despond- 
ently, placing the last paper he has been examining on a pile of 
others. ‘We must wind up the affairs to the best of our ability. 
Everything shall be given up; the vineyards at Oporto sold, the 
proceeds may possibly pay the liabilities, and that will be all. I 
must begin life anew, but I hope to face the world an honest man 
—to have paid all debts, to let no one lose by me! But, Willock, 
it will be with a heavy heart. Oh, my father! Could I have 
seen you once more alive!’ 

Willock shook his grey head very sadly. ‘That in no case 
could have been possible, sir; for as soon as the bank sent to tell 
him of the great forgeries they had discovered, he had that fit of 
apoplexy, from which he never rallied, he would not have recog- 
nised you, sir, even if you had arrived in time to see him alive.’ 

‘The thought that racks me, night and day is that, after the 
warning I received, I delayed my journey. It is my fault—no, 
rather that villain’s! May the curse of Heaven light on , 
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‘No, no, Mr. Mark,’ interrupts Willock, placing his hand on 
the young man’s arm, ‘don’t say it, don’t think it even ; “ swear 
not at all”—you must not, you shall not, sir, do that, it is not 
like you. Curses come home.’ 

‘ Ah, it is easy for you to talk to me; you mean well, but you 
do not know how all the better feelings in my nature are changed. 
It is well for Lediard that he is not before me—the scoundrel 
who has caused my father’s death, who has ruined me! I should 
murder him! ’ 

‘Oh, dear, Mr. Mark !’ 

‘I should. If I must not curse him, at least I will be re- 
venged ; he has baffled the detectives, but he shall not escape me. 
I will find him out, and give him up tojustice. Revenge, revenge!’ 
says Mark, setting his teeth. 

‘It is awful to hear such words from your mouth, Mr. Mark. 
** Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them ”—remember, sir.’ 

‘I cannot, I cannot,’ groaned the unhappy young man, placing 
his elbows on the table, and burying his face in his hands. 

At this moment a faint ring sounds at the door of the outer 
office, and Mr. Willock goes to answer it, for all the business 
employés have been discharged. After a few minutes he returns 
with a strange expression on his face; he hesitates to address his 
principal, and nervously fingers the papers. 

‘Well?’ says Mark, lifting his face. 

‘A lady, sir, is anxious to see you.’ 

‘A lady! Who is she?’ 

‘Mrs. Lediard.’ 

‘What! Does she dare to come here?’ Such a dark frown 
hangs on the young man’s brow, that the clerk hesitates still 
more. 

‘She implores you to see her, in the name of mercy.’ 

‘The shameless creature! No, I will not see her.’ 

‘Pardon me, Mr. Mark, for intruding my advice, but consider 
whether it would not be as well to hear what she has to say?’ 

‘Of course she would screen her husband,’ says Mark, con- 
temptuously. 

‘It is not his wife, this is his mother.’ 

‘I decline seeing her, go and tell: her so.’ 

Willock departed on his errand, but quickly returned. ‘She 
implores you to see her, in the name of your own mother, Mr. 
Mark.’ 

Now Mark had loved the mother he lost in his boyhood; a 
softening expression passes over his features, features once mobile, 
now become set and stern. 
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Willock notes that gleam, and takes advantage of it. ‘She 
will not detain you long,’ he whispers, and the young man does 
not this time forbid him. The green-baize door opens, a lady 
enters alone, for the managing clerk does not accompany her. 

A tall, slight woman, far beyond middle age. She is attired 
in mourning, and a black cloak hangs down from her shoulders ; 
her step is slow and noiseless, her carriage elegant. Lifting a 
veil she discloses what might well be termed a striking counte- 
nance ; it is of oval form, with a fine broad forehead, dark expres- 
sive eyes, a small straight nose, a delicate quivering mouth, with 
a complexion pale almost to transparency, and grey hair. Her 
fragility gives a certain refinement to her appearance, her move- 
ments are so graceful that no doubt could exist of her being a 
cultivated lady ; in spite of his vindictive feeling, Mark instinct- 
ively rises from his seat. 

‘I am sorry you consider this interview necessary,’ Mark says 
in a low, hard voice. ‘After what has passed the very name you 
bear is hateful to me. What have you to say to me that is so 
very urgent ?’ 

Mrs. Lediard is trembling; at first her voice fails her, but 
when she can command it she speaks in tones so sweet, that in 
spite of himself he is interested. 

‘My unhappy son urgently requested me to see you, Mr. 
Oldshaw.’ 

‘Do not mention him to me.’ 

‘I must to be intelligible—he sent a message to you. I was 
to tell you that he deplored his extravagance ; that reckless, but 
never guilty, he did not execute the forgeries.’ 

Mark smiles a grim smile. 

‘And you expect me to believe this? If innocent why has he 
decamped—why has he so cleverly evaded the detectives? If 
honest he would come forward like a man.’ 

‘He cannot prove his innocence, he has no available witness.’ 

‘ Available! What does that mean—does he then know the 
guilty person ?’ 

‘He thinks he does, but has no proof; he is very deeply to 
blame, but not guilty of that—-not of that. Oh, Mr. Oldshaw, 
believe him! I know my son so well, will you not take his mother’s 
assurance of it ?’ 

‘No,’ says Mark, ‘I cannot.’ 

‘Listen,’ says the mother, advancing and placing one hand on 
the table, while she raises the other emphatically. ‘My husband 
was a staff officer, he died in India; I brought my only child to 
England, he was three years old. I went to my father’s house, 
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who was a vicar in Worcestershire. Under his eye, under my 
devoted care, that boy was educated; he was taught to be good 
and honourable.’ She pauses, then suddenly unties her bonnet 
strings, takes off that head gear, and throws it aside. ‘ Look at 
me, look at me well, Mr. Oldshaw; do I look like the mother of 
a thief?’ 

Hard as he is, Mark is pained at her proceeding—hurt by the 
bitterness and misery of her words. He unavoidably gazes upon 
her, and sees she has in her younger days been a most beautiful 
woman—her head is perfect in shape, well poised upon a slender 
throat ; her grey hair is abundant, fastened in a coil at the back, 
and there are lines of care upon her face; her eyes are large, 
looking all sincerity ; candour and intelligence on her brow. 

‘Children are sometimes unworthy of their parents.’ 

‘Ah, you do not believe me! I tell you that my son is in- 
capable of this action "—she stamps her foot—‘itistrwe. He has 
been weak, miserably weak, and I have warned him; but not 
that, not that! He was not a clever youth, we could not make 
him a scholar. He did not wish either to take orders or enter the 
army, therefore, when he inherited the little legacy his grandfather 
left him, we were advised to allow him to enter into a partnership 
with a city firm. In an evil hour he joined yours. He is gay, he 
is most affectionate, and easily led by those he loves. He has 
been extravagant and wrong—not guilty, not guilty ;’ her voice 
sinks lower and lower, then she bursts into tears, but sobs in a 
subdued manner. 

Mark Oldshaw, however, is still unconvinced, but he feels for 
her, and does what he has not done yet—he brings her a chair, 
and begs her to be seated. This, however, she will not do. With 
a strong effort she subdues her emotion, dons her bonnet, retying 
the ribbon with very trembling fingers ; then she pulls down her 
veil, saying with a struggle, ‘ Sir, I leave you; think of my words. 
I have nothing left in this world to live for but my son. What 
I have said is trwe. Sir, adieu.’ 

He opens the door for her, as she passes from the room, but is 
perfectly unconvinced. 

‘Poor woman, the rascal has hoodwinked her. Say what she 
will he is guilty, and I will be revenged.’ 


Part III. 


THE time is night ; a waning moon shows itself fitfully through 
floating broken masses of clouds ; when obscured, all below is black- 
uess, but the faint earth-light just serves to indicate that the tract 
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is broken and uneven, with low stunted thickets of scrub and 
dusky knots of prickles here and there, and grey stones, A 
dead level seems to stretch out a weary, dreary waste to the distant 
horizon, at one part of which the red ominous reflection of a 
conflagration still lingers, defining the low-lying line. When 
the pale moon peeps through a rent in the sombre mass the 
panorama of this vast plain is momentarily seen, and the broken 
track across it of wheel ruts, of ground ploughed up by the hoofs 
of horses and oxen; dreadful heaps of dust, dry water-courses, 
riven by furious rains; at intervals an aloe or dwarf acacia three 
feet high; no spot on the earth’s surface is more desolate—it is 
the road to Moonlight Rush Diggings. 

Along this track two men are advancing slowly and feebly, 
stumbling as they come. One of them is tall and powerfully 
built, but weary and in pain; he leans heavily on his companion, 
who is smaller and slighter; he has will and energy, but not 
sufficient physical strength to render that assistance to him which 
he so evidently needs. The whole scene is lonely and weird. 

Suddenly the taller wayfarer staggers, then stops, and, in a 
voice broken by pain and exhaustion, speaks. 

‘ Kirwan, I can go no farther ; help me to that clump of bushes 
yonder, that I may lie down—and die.’ 

The man named Kirwan tries to support him over the rough 
road to a thicket grown up amongst the stones, at a little dis- 
tance from the track; when reached, his companion sinks down 
with a groan. ; 

‘I am done; it is all up with me. Kirwan, my wound is 
bleeding internally; I feel and hear it—drop, drop. I am going!’ 

The other man kneels down beside him, and wipes the 
perspiration from his brow, then holds a small flask to his 
parched lips. 

‘Alas, it is nearly empty! What can Ido for you, my pre- 
server, my one friend!’ he cries in despair. ‘You have given 
your life, your great strong life, for a poor thing like me! It is 
I who have caused your death!’ And he wrings his hands in 
despair. 

‘I am glad my life has been of use to someone,’ replies the 
dying man, falteringly; ‘of use, at last—my life that has had no 
happiness in it for many a year. Yet I wish it could have lasted a 
little longer, until I had repaired a great wrong; but I suppose 
it was not to be—TI do not get even that chance. Well, well, 
there will be an end to it all at last.’ 

‘ And this life is sacrificed for me!’ cries the man who kneels 
beside him. ‘ Blackader, why were you so brave, so generous ?’ 
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‘ Because, ever since I came to this accursed place, to mix with 

demons rather than men, and to toil for the only thing that 
makes life worth living for ; you have been a friend—oh, so good 
a friend to me; you gave me food when I was down on my luck 
and starving; you never asked me for my score as you did the 
others. When I was ill of the fever you took me in, and nursed 
me well again. Why did you do all this?’ 

‘ Because you had so superior a nature to the crew with whom 
you laboured I fancied you had known a better life. I admired 
your strength, your unceasing industry, your pluck. You spoke 
without using an oath at every other word. These drew me towards 
you at first ; then I got to know your kind heart. I am a desolate, 
friendless man, and I grew to love you. Oh Blackader, must this 
be the end?’ 

‘Yes, the end has come; unexpectedly, as it always does. If 
I could have lived to go home—home—how strange that word 
sounds,’ he said, dreamily. 

‘ Are you in pain, Blackader?’ asked Kirwan, passing his hand 
tenderly under the dying man’s head. 

‘No, no pain—but a sinking, a deadly faintness. Kirwan, 
listen ; I have things to tell you before it is too late that I have 
never named. I am a married man. I was fond of gaiety, 
perhaps a little reckless—but not bad. My wife wished to be 
grander than she had any right to be; she got tired of me, we 
quarrelled—one day she walked away and left me. It broke my 
life, for she went off with another man; it made me desperate. 
My mother took the baby—-such a dear little thing, with blue 
eyes—— He stopped. 

‘Yes,’ whispered Kirwan, ‘ can’t you tell me more ?’ 

‘I wish to try.’ 

‘Dear Blackader, where can I find your mother and child ?’ 

‘A dear little thing, with blue eyes,’ faltered the dying man, 
his thoughts wandering. 

‘Yes; what did you name her ?’ 

‘Her name—she was born on the Ist of June—we called her 
“June.”’ He stopped, his voice failed him; then suddenly, 
‘ Kirwan, untie the handkerchief from my neck, all my diamonds 
are in it. I wanted to repair a great. wrong—that was why I 
worked so hard.’ 

¢ Your child shall have them; where can I find her ?’ 

‘No, no. My mother will provide for her. But concerning 
these diamonds—two of them are almost the size of the Kob-i- 
noor—they must be of great value. When I overheard the 
wretches plotting to fire and sack your store, before starting to 
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warn you, I wrote some directions in a letter, in case I should 
not live to reach England. I wrapped my biggest stones in it, and 
sealed them up in an envelope. Will you promise to give it into 
the hands of the person to whom it is directed ?’ 

‘I will, faithfully, if I am spared.’ 

‘There are a few smaller diamonds, too, screwed up with my 
tobacco—I intended them to pay my expenses to England, you 
know. These, Kirwan,I give to you; you have been a dear friend 
and comfort to me in this dreary land ; besides, you have not saved 
much, and the store has been burnt by these devils,’ 

‘Oh Blackader, if you could but live!’ 

‘Yes, I would wish to live, if it were only to prove I > He 
stopped, then fell into a kind of stupor, muttering indistinct words 
which the faithful comrade who supported his dying head failed 
to comprehend. 

‘Give my love to my mother; tell her I—-’ He stopped. 

‘ Dear friend, go on.’ 

There was no response, he was already entering upon the circle 
of another world ; and Kirwan, with his fatigue and strained nerves, 
never knew how long a time he held him on his arm. 

Suddenly a faint whisper meets his ear. 

‘I said it every night to my dear mother when I was a little 
boy. It began “ Our Father,”—but I forget the—forget the ——’ 

Then Kirwan, knowing what he means, lays his lips close to 
the dying man’s ear, and slowly repeats, in a modulated voice, the 
words of the prayer of prayers. 

When the first faint light of the dawn appears above the 
horizon it is a dead face upon which Kirwan gazes, that lies so 
heavily upon his arm, a fair Saxon face, majestic in its perfect 
repose, with the lines of toil and care smoothing out of it. Two. 
tears, the first he has shed for many years, fall upon it. 

By dint of great exertion the faithful friend drags the tall, fine, 
inanimate figure, so unexpectedly cut off in its prime, to a clump 
of bushes; here he lays it between the shrubs, then next 
anxiously feels the heart, which, alas! has ceased to beat for ever. 
With his knife he severs a lock of the golden hair from the hand- 
some brow ; wrapping it carefully in paper he places it in his 
pocket-book ; he unties the handkerchief from around the dead 
man’s throat, which contains the letter with the enclosed diamonds, 
knotting it securely about his own. He reverently searches his 
friend’s garments for papers affording some clue by which he may 
be enabled to find Blackader’s relatives, but, save a few valueless 
articles, the pockets are empty. 

Then he piles up stones around the motionless form, so as to 
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form a kind of sarcophagus, covers the opening with branches from 
the bushes to hide it from observation. When he has completed 
his sad task he stands some time taking a last look at the resting- 
place of him he called his friend ; he softly says, ‘ God bless you, 
Blackader! farewell for ever in this world.’ 

He draws the buckle of his belt tighter around his waist, takes 
a hurried glance behind to see if he is traced, but he is alone ; then, 
resuming the track, pursues his solitary journey through treeless, 
waterless desert and plain, his one hope now being the chance of 
meeting a black transport-rider with a team going to East London. 




















Part IV. 





Mr. Etswortay, solicitor, sat in his office, which was on the 
ground floor of a house in Craven Street, Strand. On this 
particular morning he was expecting a visitor who had written 
to him the preceding evening to make the appointment ; the letter 
lay open on his desk before him, it ran as follows :— 







‘September 18, 1876. 
‘Sir,—Should I not hear from you to the contrary, I propose 
calling. upon you to-morrow morning at eleven o’clock A.M., in 
order to place in your hands a letter intrusted to my care by the 
late John Blackader, who expired on his homeward route from the 
Moonlight Rush Diggings, South Africa. I have reason to believe 
the letter contains affairs of importance.--Yours obediently, 
‘ MARK OLDSHAW.’ 















‘ I know the name,’ mused the old gentleman ; ‘ it was familiar 
* enough to me three years ago, in connexion with that forgery case ; 
but who John Blackader can be perplexes me a little, as so many 
men after sowing wild oats here have gone out to the diggings, or 
to mind cows in Manitoba. However, I shall soon know, as it only 
wants ten minutes to eleven.’ 

Punctually as the chimes of St. Martin’s Church were striking 
the hour came a sharp ring at the door of the outer office, and the 
clerk ushered a gentleman into the solicitor’s presence, announcing 
Mr. Oldshaw. 

He was a young man, apparently about seven-and-twenty years, 
of a very slight figure, and somewhat below the middle height, 
with a colourless yet bronzed face, regular features, and eyes full 
of feeling and intelligence; it bore the stamp of one who had 
suffered grief and anxiety, and wore an expression of habitual 
sadness. His dress was a plain suit of mourning. Bowing to 
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Mr. Elsworthy as he entered the room, he glanced at the open letter 
on the desk. 

‘Thank you for allowing me to make this appointment. 
you received my note,’ he said. 

‘I am happy to make your acquaintance, Mr. Oldshaw. Pray 
be seated. You are, I presume, from the Cape ?’ 

‘Yes, and only arrived in London yesterday. I wrote to you at 
once, having a letter directed to you, which I promised a dying 
friend to place in your hands.’ 

‘ An intimate friend, I conclude?’ observed the solicitor, who 
wished to ascertain some facts to go upon. 

‘He was dear to me as a brother. But men may be good 
comrades at the diggings without having any knowledge of one 
another’s antecedents—in fact, they are generally avoided; and 
I am bound to confess that I am as ignorant of my friend’s family 
history. as he was of mine. Yet I may say he loved me as de- 
votedly as David loved Jonathan.’ 

‘Tell me all you know of him, and how you met him.’ 

‘A great pecuniary loss obliged me to begin life anew. I 
chose the South African diamond fields in preference to California 
or Australia. It seemed to me that diamonds being of more con- 
centrated valae than gold less labour is necessary,’ answered Mark. 

‘ Just so.’ 

‘ Blackader’s claim lay at a short distance from mine, and our 
acquaintance was at first desultory. But I was drawn towards 
him by his indefatigable industry and handsome person—such a 
contrast to the brutal herd assembled: there at that period. I 
kept apart from them, and incurred their animosity in consequence. 
One day they interfered with me, and I resented their insolence. 
They attacked me, knocked me down, and were about to drive 
their picks through me, when Blackader came bounding to my 
rescue. His figure was that of a gladiator, and, striking out right 
and left, he raised me from the ground, carried me to his hut, and 
tended me until I was well. That was the beginning of our 
friendship.’ 

‘A fine foundation for it. Then, afterwards?’ 

‘I worked hard,’ continued Mark Oldshaw, ‘with no results; 
and in a few months succumbed to over-exertion. You see that 
manual labour and breaking up waste land are a terrible strain to 
muscles not hardened to it from youth. I became so weak that I 
sold my claim and set up a store; dealing in hams, cheese, salt- 
meats, bags of biscuits, cradles, spades, picks, casks, spirits, pork, 
boots, clothes, and whet not; quite a medley—but it proved a 
great success.’ 
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‘I am glad to hear it; did your friend prosper also ?’ 

‘ Not for some time, though he worked like a galley slave. He 
became poor; then he was attacked by a fever. In return for 
what he had done for me, I removed him to my house. Having 
a magnificent constitution he soon recovered, and, oh, he was so 
grateful! From that time he devoted himself to me with an 
affection of which I can scarcely speak.’ Here the young man 
paused, he was overcome by the remembrance. 

‘When he resumed his labours, his luck completely changed ; 
he had a run of the most wonderful success—finding diamond 
after diamond, some of them splendid ones of very great value. 
Ove evening he came to me in haste, for he had overheard my 
old enemies plotting to burn and sack my store that night. I 
had offended them recently by refusing to give unlimited credit 
for drink. Blackader came to help me defend it. We began 
barricading and loading fire-armsat once. Before long the demons 
were down upon us, with fierce execrations and yells. On finding 
we were prepared for them they set fire to the wooden walls of 
the house ; but Blackader and I dropped down from the roof, and 
escaped in the rear of the building. We made our way to the 
Veldt; but, unfortunately, when the roof fell in the flames blazed 
up, and we were seen and pursued into the scrub. Shots were 
exchanged ; we should soon have been overtaken, but it was a 
dark cloudy night ; the moon was almost always obscured by them, 
and I knew the tracks well, having crossed them repeatedly to 
meet the wagons conveying the stores. 

‘After we had gained a considerable distance Blackader faltered. 
Then, to my horror, I found that he had been shot, but, like the 
hero he was, the noble fellow had struggled on without a groan; 
his self-control was wonderful. I supported him, then carried him 
on my back; but, desperate though I was, he was too large and 
heavy for me. Oh, think of my despair when I, too, broke down. 
Well, he staggered ona little farther, then lay down to die—to die 
for my sake! Then he made me promise to give you his 
diamonds, which are in a letter directed to you.’ Mark Oldshaw 
took a small bag, which he wore suspended from his neck, drew 
out poor Blackader’s letter, handing it to the solicitor. It was 
strongly fastened up, being both gummed and sealed with wax ; the 
direction was to ‘M. Elsworthy, Esq., solicitor, Craven Street, 
Strand, London.’ ; 

When that gentleman opened it an expression of astonishment 
passed over his face. He coughed, he took off his spectacles to 
wipe the tears which sprang to his eyes—he must have been 
much moved, for with the old, tears are but few. For some few 
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moments after reading its contents he was unable to speak. Then 
he arranged the splendid stones before him in row upon the table. 

‘Mr. Oldshaw, these gems, representing a fortune, are be- 
queathed to you.’ 

‘To me!’ cried Mark. ‘No, there is some mistake, for he 
told me it was to compensate someone who was wronged; that 
was why he had worked so hard.’ 

‘Read his letter,’ replied the solicitor. 


‘Moonlight Rush Diggings, 8. Africa, May, ’76.’ 

‘ Dear Sir,—My labours here have been blessed. 

‘I give and bequeath these enclosed diamonds to the son of 
my former partner, Mr. Mark Oldshaw, of Seething Lane, city of 
London, and of Oporto, to compensate a great wrong done to him 
by forgeries of which I was aware, but had no means of proving, 
and of which I was wrongfully accused, being perfectly innocent. 
I leave my blessing to my dear mother and child, in case I do 
not reach England. Please to carry out these instructions legally. 
—Yours very truly, JOHN LEDIARD.’ 


The letter fell from Oldshaw’s hand. ‘Oh, Heavens!’ he 
cried, ‘too much, too much! My destroyer and faithful friend 
one and the same!’ He buried his face in his hands and sobbed 
convulsively. 

‘Mr. Oldshaw, John Lediard was never your destroyer. Shall 
I relate his story ?’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ Mark answered, in smothered accents. 

‘ The outside world had passed their judgment upon him ; to 
the public an explanation was impossible. When the forgeries 
were discovered, followed by your father’s sudden death, he came 
to me in despair, revealing to me a hidden domestic tragedy. 
He had married a woman for her beauty—a heartless, unprincipled 
woman as it proved—he had loved her much, with a chivalrous 
love of which she was unworthy. She was luxurious, extravagant, 
deceitful, vain, false; she led on his easy nature to allow gaieties 
and entertainments far beyond his income. He drew from your 
business more than he had any right to draw—there he was wrong. 
Well, that forgery was committed by his wretched wife and the — 
villain with whom she went away. The poor fellow knew all this 
miserable story—he had no witnesses, no proofs. He was being 
hunted by detectives, and he told me that he was determined to 
get off in disguise to the diamond or gold fields; to work hard, 
even for years, in order to refund the sum for which he was re- 
sponsible. You know the rest.’ 

‘Heaven help me for my unbelief when his poor mother came 
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tome. And he on whom I swore to be revenged gave his brave 
life for mine! He has gone in the fulness’‘of his strength. The 
ways of Providence are a mystery; I prayed beside ham—for for- 
giveness. My life would have been a dark one without that.’ 
He was utterly overcome. 

‘ And, as he says of himself, his labours were indeed blessed, 
for he was enabled to place his diamonds in the hands of the very 
man for whom he had laboured.’ 

‘God bless him!’ said Mark. ‘ All for restitution, nothing for 
his mother or child. Tell me, Mr. Elsworthy, how are they circum- 
stanced, where shall I find them?’ 

‘Mrs. Lediard has an annuity of about a hundred a year. She 
lives, or did live, at Hampstead.’ 

‘I will go to her,’ cried Mark. ‘ His mother shall be my 
mother, his child shall be mine: and this is my revenge.’ 


JESSIE MACLEOD. 
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Youne Percy Chafer was a lucky fellow. It is true that after a 
course of six years at one of the big hospitals he was still only a 
medical student ; but had he become ‘qualified’ during that time, 
he could never have been engaged to the plain but fascinating 
Miss Bastwick. The Rev. Sir Ebenezer Bastwick, Bart., was the 
squarson of Loavesea-cum-Fishingham. He owned. most of the 
property in that neighbourhood; but land-owning did not occupy 
quite all his time, so he bestowed his leisure upon the cure of 
souls, and the family living upon himself. Loavesea rectory, 
which commanded a fine view of open sea and sky, was let to an 
artist who was great at turning those natural advantages to mer- 
cantile account ; for it was not to be expected that the Bastwicks 
should turn out of tlte comfortable mansion to which Providence 
and the successful roguery of a remote ancestor had called them. 
It was argued by certain disaffected persons that the Hall was in- 
conveniently far away from the parish—it was almost a day’s 
journey for people who did not keep a carriage, as few of the 
Loavesea congregation did—but as the Rev. Baronet was not 
inclined to hold very frequent intercourse with his flock, such 
cavillers were treated with the righteous contempt which they 
deserved. 

When Chafer went down to read with his friend Timson for 
another ‘ shot’ at the examination periodically held by the Royal 
College of Surgeons, .he found that newly-fledged practitioner 
very thick with the Bastwicks. He had crept into Lady Bast- 
wick’s good opinion by the prompt way in which he had dealt 
with an outbreak of measles among Sir Ebenezer’s tenants in the 
village. Emboldened by her petting, the ambitious apothecary 
was preparing to lay siege to the virgin affections of Miss 
Pulsatilla, the only child and consequently the heiress of the 
house of Bastwick. Now, it so happened that Pulsatilla’s mother 
was of a novel-reading and romantic turn, and she had deter- 
mined that the heiress, whether she married for love or not, 
should form what reasonable people generally consider an im- 
prudent match. Still, even this matron’s slender discernment 
could see limits to the unsuitability which she required, and Mr. 
Timson was decidedly outside those limits. He exhibited a nervous 
susceptibility in the presence of ladies that branded his lowly origin 
only too plainly upon his homely countenance. His skin, too, was 
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indelicately porous: in spite of the constant applications of a red 

silk pocket-handkerchief, Pulsatilla’s presence, or her very name, 
would continually summon the dew to his shiny temples and meek 
nose. Nevertheless, to Lady Bastwick’s horror, the gentle bosom 
of her child seemed not to harbour any insuperable objection to 
these personal drawbacks. She was considering the best way out 
of the entanglement which her own impetuosity had ravelled, when 
the unexpected intervention of Mr. Percy Chafer cut the knot in 
the least troublesome manner possible. 

It soon appeared that the erudite and meritorious Timson was 
no competitor with the gay and artless Percy in the science of 
wooing a maiden’s unappropriated heart. Timson was out of the 
running directly he brought his guest for the first. time to the 
Hall, and at the end of a month he had the satisfaction of con- 
gratulating his supplanter with the best show of sincerity that he 
could muster. Percy came back to town like a giant refreshed 
with wine ; in fact, though he was far from possessing Herculean 
size or strength, his experiments upon the knockers and railings 
of his street on that joyful night were unhesitatingly ascribed 
by his set, which assembled to rejoice with him, to alcoholic 
influence. 

The morning after his removal to more commodious ‘diggings’ 
—a step warranted by his recent stroke of luck—he received a 
note from Lady Bastwick which requested him to be in readiness 
to meet herself and Pulsatilla at Waterloo Station that very after- 
noon, as they were coming to town for a week’s shopping. Percy 
was delighted at this excuse for doing nothing during the next 
few days. He escorted the travellers to a fashionable hotel, and 
declared his intention of sacrificing himself entirely to their 
pleasure. 

‘How good you are!’ said Pulsatilla softly. ‘Shall I tell him 
what we are both looking forward to, mamma ?’ 

Lady Bastwick was fast succumbing to the effects of fatigue 
and an extensive dinner: she murmured an incoherent affirmative, 
and fell asleep. ‘ Well, then,’ continued Pulsatilla shyly, ‘I—that 
is, we—are so looking forward to seeing you in your rooms, Percy. 
Your description of them in your letters, you know, make me long 
to see just what they are like for myself; not because I don’t 
believe your description is as good and correct as such things can 

be,’ she added, with a smile, ‘only I do want to picture you in 
them exactly as you are; you must look so clever and learned’ 
(she did not know how repeatedly he had been ploughed) ; ‘and— 
and—you will take us there, won’t you?’ 
‘Why, of course, dear, of course,’ replied Percy, pulling rather 
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awkwardly at his precipitous collar. ‘By the way—ah—when 
would you like to come, eh?’ he asked, after a slight pause. 

He felt uncomfortable, though he might surely have foreseen 
this. But it had never entered his head that Pulsatilla would be 
coming so soon, and in this stealthy, suspicious sort of way, too. 
He was half inclined to believe that Timson must have been 
slandering him behind his back. 

‘Couldn’t we come to-morrow ?’ asked Pulsatilla, brightening 
at the thought of invading the awful sanctuary of bachelorhood, 
and perhaps leaving some feminine token of victory upon its 
shrine. 

‘Well, it’s very unfortunate,’ responded Perey quickly, * but 
the upholsterer has not quite finished there yet; you see, there 
are one or two little jobs 7 

‘The upholsterer!’ interrupted Pulsatilla mildly; ‘why, you 
told me in one of your letters that you had got quite settled at 
the beginning of last week.’ 

‘Yes, of course I did,’ said the unfortunate Percy; ‘I don’t 
mean the upholsterer at all—what could have made me say it, I 
wonder ?—-No, it’s the window-cleaner, and it really must be done, 
you know,’ he added somewhat lamely. 

‘But cleaning two or three windows ought not to take long, 
Percy. But even supposing it does, why shouldn’t you put him 
off? We shan’t mind dirty windows for once in a way.’ 

‘Oh, but you would mind these very much,’ said Perey 
desperately ; ‘they aren’t like ordinary windows, you know, and 
it isn’t like ordinary dirt either, not a bit. Besides,’ he went on 
more confidently, ‘the man says that he has done part of the job 
now, and he can’t leave it unfinished; and he must do it when he 
can, and not when I like, because he’s got so many other engage- 
ments. So don’t you think you could make it the day after to- 
morrow, Pulsatilla ?’ 

‘Very well,’ she answered sadly ; ‘ since you seem to wish it, I 
will ask mamma if we may alter our other arrangements to suit.’ 

The fact, unhappily, was that Percy’s account of his rooms had 
been coloured in a manner that bore a very slight relation with 
the facts. In the first place, it would never have done to tell the 
Bastwicks straight out about his having taken expensive chambers 
on the strength of his new prospects. On his side there was only 
an old guardian in the country, with whom he did not correspond 
except upon business matters. But it was well, he thought, to 
assert the evil conduct of his previous landlady as the cause of 
his leaving her. Then, if they assumed his new lodgings to be 
on the same poverty-stricken scale as his old ones had been, they 
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did so at their own risk and on their own’responsibility. His 
policy, therefore, had been to let them into the secret gradually, 
and, as it were, by imperceptible degrees. Now, however, the 
dream was shattered; he must turn his rooms into a howling 
wilderness, or allow his sensitive fiancée to discover his depravity 
at a glance. He resolved to adopt the first alternative, and begin 
the work of converting his luxurious sitting-room into a study 
worthy the shade of Galen himself before any further time was lost. 

Several friends came in to help him, and they made light of 
the whole matter, protesting that it was a most excellent joke. 
Percy, however, remained quite blind to this aspect of the case. 
From first to last he was loud in lamentations; and had not left 
off bemoaning his unhappy lot when his friends departed, promising 
that they would return again the next night to complete the 
desolation. Percy’s bedroom was a large one, and all his more 
sumptuous furniture was accordingly piled there by the con- 
spirators. The plain deal table—almost too plain to seem 
plausible—and hard kitchen chairs looked strangely incongruous 
beside the handsome curtains and cornices. A skeleton and a 
collection of miscellaneous anatomical fragments were generously 
contributed by sympathisers, and scattered about the room in 
studied disorder. These disjecta membra did not mend matters 
much, only giving an air of wilder barbarism to the apartment. 
They succeeded, at any rate, in conveying the idea that its 
occupant was not merely a savage but a cannibal. On second 
thoughts Percy huddled all these trophies also into the bedroom ; 
and then, first anxiously scrutinising the scene to see that no 
detail of power to shock or scandalise the ladies’ feelings had 
been allowed to survive, he started off, full of forebodings, to 
fetch Pulsatilla and her mother. 

It was with a wildly palpitating heart that he drew forth his 
latchkey, and fumbled at the keyhole. He was so long in getting 
the door open that Pulsatilla was struck by his odd behaviour. 

‘Is anything the matter, Percy?’ she whispered anxiously ; 
* you don’t look well.’ 

His looks did not belie his feelings, it seemed. He longed to 
make a clean breast of it, but the presence of Lady: Bastwick made 
that impossible. There was nothing left for him but to keep up 
' his amiable deception. 

‘The fact is, I was kept up deuced late last night,’ he said ; 
‘the standard of these horrid exams. is getting higher every year, 
and there’s no keeping up to it unless a fellow works more than 
he ought, you know. One can’t help feeling just a little out of 
sorts now and then, but I shall be all right presently.’ 
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As he made this sanguine prediction he ushered the two ladies 
into his room. A look of relief appeared upon his face as he saw 
that it still remained as he had left it. The horrid thought had 
flashed across his mind that some practical joker might have 
stepped in to arrange a surprise for him on his return. But this 
proved to have been a baseless chimera: not even the folding- 
doors which led into the bedroom had been touched, but faith- 
fully continued to guard the oak and mahogany secrets of the 
inner chamber. 

Under these favourable circumstances Percy’s spirits grew once 
more buoyant. He ordered tea, a beverage he personally detested, 
on purpose for Pulsatilla to enjoy the treat of dispensing it from 
his tea-pot. This was another small fiction; the tea-pot was pur- 
loined for the occasion from the cupboard of another gentleman 
downstairs (Perey lived on the first floor) who happened to be 
out of town. It was an unusually gorgeous utensil, and was 
decorated with the owner’s crest and arms. 

‘What’s this, Percy ?’ inquired his prospective mother-in-law, 
examining the tea-pot through her glasses; ‘we have never asked 
you about your coat of arms—of course we simple folks care nothing 
about such worldly matters—but I must confess it was too modest 
of you, my dear boy, never to breathe a word about it yourself. 
Why, it’s perfectly lovely. Let me see, now; what do you call 
these things? Dear me, how stupid of me to forget, to be sure;’ 
and she pointed to certain mysterious marks on the escutcheon 
which might have been hieroglyphs or cabalistic signs for all the 

poor young man knew. 

' He almost choked; but Pulsatilla was looking straight at him, 
and he felt that she would not enjoy the tea half so well unless her 
mother’s question was answered. So he pulled himself together, 
reflecting that in all probability Lady Bastwick’s knowledge of 
heraldry was on a par with his own, and replied with a slight, a 
very slight, tremor in his voice: ‘I believe they’re called gules, 
but I’m not sure.’ 

‘ Of course they are,’ cried Lady Bastwick, delighted to discover 
a fresh bond of sympathy between Percy and herself ; ‘you must 
not forget to let papa know that,’ she added, turning towards her 
daughter; ‘he will think ever so much more of Perey when he 
knows that he has got gules to his name.’ 

Percy’s spirits at these words descended into his patent-leather 
boots, for something told him that the news would operate in a 
directly opposite manner upon the absent baronet. 

‘And what is the motto?’ asked Pulsatilla, pausing suddenly 
in the act of pouring out the tea. ‘TI do love mottoes, especially 
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old ones that have not been made to order. Some new ones havea 
dreadfully artificial ring about them—don’t you think so, Percy ?’ 

‘Oh, yes, I suppose so,’ replied the badgered youth; ‘ but our 
motto, though of course it’s very old, is not a very good one; it’s 
rather commonplace ; in fact, I think you'll be rather disappointed 
with it. Perhaps I’d better not tell you at all.’ 

‘Oh, yes; come, now, you must tell it.’ 

* Well, then,’ he said with desperate coolness, ‘it’s merely Nux 
vomica ad nauseam.’ 

He scarcely knew how his words came, for he was not celebrated 
as a Latin scholar, and had never even fancied himself an eligible 
candidate for academic distinction in that department of learning. 
However, it seemed that the Mother of Invention had for once 
prompted him with considerable success. Percy thanked his stars 
that Providence had prevented Sir Ebenezer from accompanying 
his family. 

‘ Well, how do you like it, Pulsatilla ?’ he inquired nervously. 

‘I think it’s splendid,’ she replied, glowing with pride in her 
lover’s scholastic attainments. ‘For it is not every doctor who 
knows what his prescriptions mean,’ she thought to herself. * But 
what does it mean, Percy?’ she went on. 

* Well, you see, it’s one of those things that can’t be translated 
literally,’ he replied—he had already forgotten what the motto 
was—‘ freely rendered, it means, “Call a spade a spade”; that’s 
about as near as I can get to it for you.’ 

‘And an excellent motto it is, too,’ exclaimed Lady Bastwick ; 
‘a good, sound, practical maxim, and yet not without that delicious 
glamour of romance that gilds all our treasured memories of the 
past with its dear effulgent but surely, Percy, my poor boy, you 
have got something more comfortable to sit on than these chairs ?’ 

Percy assured her that he had not, and remarked that he 
thought of purchasing a second-hand arm-chair, covered with 
American cloth, which he believed was going to be sold by auction, 
together with some other furniture, at a house not far from his 
lodgings. 

‘It does add to the unpleasantness of work when one has to 
do it inachair like this,’ he observed, touching a rickety structure 
of adamantine surface as he spoke. 

‘I wonder you can do any work at all,’ said Pulsatilla, almost 
in tears. 

‘It is hard,’ Percy admitted ; though whether he alluded to 
the work, or the chair on which he was supposed to do it, may be 
considered doubtful. 

‘But what a foolish boy you are,’ said Pulsatilla, who was now 
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gazing critically at the curtains ; ‘why, you must have spent a lot 
on these curtains, they’re perfectly lovely, and so good; just feel,’ 
she added, as Lady Bastwick advanced to inspect them. 

‘They are indeed,’ was that lady’s corroborative comment; ‘I 
only wish Sir Ebenezer would let me have some like them for the 
drawing-room at the Hall. May I ask what you paid for them, 
Percy? How thoughtless of you not to have spent the money on 
a few comfortable chairs !’ 

Pulsatilla and her mother were certainly providing some 
splendid opportunities for the exhibition of Percy’s ready wit. 
Could they have known what an unmitigated nuisance their 
kindly interest was to him! But the painful discovery was not 
to be yet. 

‘It’s rather funny you should have noticed those curtains,’ he 
stammered ; ‘you see I had to begin furnishing gradually, and 
thought it best to begin with them because they were going so 
cheap—only ninepence halfpenny a yard, at the Stores—not a bad 
bargain, eh ?’ and he paused defiantly. 

‘Ninepence halfpenny! Extraordinary!’ murmured Lady 
Bastwick ; ‘I must go and order several pairs at once, if that is 
the case.’ 

‘Ah, you can’t do that,’ struck in Percy, pale with terror at 
the idea; ‘ these were only old remnants, you know, and there’s 
not a scrap more left; you would have to pay ten times the price 
for anything like them now. But you can have these, if you like ; 
I'll make you a present of them.’ 

‘By no means,’ said Lady Bastwick decisively, turning round, 
and stooping towards the floor. 

‘I see you're looking at the carpet,’ continued the wretched 
Percy, who had shrunk from the idea of taking it up; ‘ nice one, 
isn’t it? Yes. Turkey, they tell me. Yes, but it’s not mine, 
it’s only lent—that is, it belongs to my landlord, and is a fixture, 
or whatever it’s called. Very nice man, my landlord ; so obliging, 
you know.’ 

He led them back again to their former uncomfortable seats. 
But this time Pulsatilla was harder to be appeased than her mother. 

‘Altogether, the room is not much like your description, 
Percy,’ she said, with a touch of reproachful severity. 

‘ Perhaps that is because I am not good at description,’ he 
said jauntily, trying to laugh it off; ‘ you must not expect to find 
a second Ruskin in me, my dear; word-painting is not much in 
my line. Besides, aren’t you mistaken, now, after all? I should 
have thought my description, if not a scrupulously faithful like- 
ness, at least gave one a pretty correct idea.’ 
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old ones that have not been made to order. Some new ones havea 
dreadfully artificial ring about them—don’t you think so, Percy?’ 

‘Oh, yes, I suppose so,’ replied the badgered youth; ‘ but our 
motto, though of course it’s very old, is not a very good one; it’s 
rather commonplace ; in fact, I think you'll be rather disappointed 
with it. Perhaps I’d better not tell you at all.’ 

‘Oh, yes; come, now, you must tell it.’ 

‘Well, then,’ he said with desperate coolness, ‘it’s merely Nua 
vomica ad nauseam.’ 

He scarcely knew how his words came, for he was not celebrated 
as a Latin scholar, and had never even fancied himself an eligible 
candidate for academic distinction in that department of learning. 
However, it seemed that the Mother of Invention had for once 
prompted him with considerable success. Percy thanked his stars 
that Providence had prevented Sir Ebenezer from accompanying 
his family. 

‘ Well, how do you like it, Pulsatilla ?’ he inquired nervously. 

‘I think it’s splendid,’ she replied, glowing with pride in her 
lover’s scholastic attainments. ‘For it is not every doctor who 
knows what his prescriptions mean,’ she thought to herself. * But 
what does it mean, Percy?’ she went on. 

‘ Well, you see, it’s one of those things that can’t be translated 
literally,’ he replied—he had already forgotten what the motto 
was—-‘ freely rendered, it means, “Call a spade a spade”; that’s 
about as near as I can get to it for you.’ 

‘And an excellent motto it is, too,’ exclaimed Lady Bastwick ; 
‘a good, sound, practical maxim, and yet not without that delicious 
glamour of romance that gilds all our treasured memories of the 
past with its dear effulgent but surely, Percy, my poor boy, you 
have got something more comfortable to sit on than these chairs ?’ 

Percy assured her that he had not, and remarked that he 
thought of purchasing a second-hand arm-chair, covered with 
American cloth, which he believed was going to be sold by auction, 
together with some other furniture, at a house not far from his 
lodgings. 

‘It does add to the unpleasantness of work when one has to 
do it ina chair like this,’ he observed, touching a rickety structure 
of adamantine surface as he spoke. 

‘I wonder you can do any work at all,’ said Pulsatilla, almost 
in tears. 

‘It is hard,’ Percy admitted ; though whether he alluded to 
the work, or the chair on which he was supposed to do it, may be 
considered doubtful. 

‘But what a foolish boy you are,’ said Pulsatilla, who was now 
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gazing critically at the curtains ; ‘why, you must have spent a lot 
on these curtains, they’re perfectly lovely, and so good; just feel,’ 
she added, as Lady Bastwick advanced to inspect them. 

‘They are indeed,’ was that lady’s corroborative comment; ‘I 
only wish Sir Ebenezer would let me have some like them for the 
drawing-room at the Hall. May I ask what you paid for them, 
Percy? How thoughtless of you not to have spent the money on 
a few comfortable chairs !’ 

Pulsatilla and her mother were certainly providing some 
splendid opportunities for the exhibition of Percy’s ready wit. 
Could they have known what an unmitigated nuisance their 
kindly interest was to him! But the painful discovery was not 
to be yet. 

‘It’s rather funny you should have noticed those curtains,’ he 
stammered ; ‘you see I had to begin furnishing gradually, and 
thought it best to begin with them because they were going so 
cheap—only ninepence halfpenny a yard, at the Stores—not a bad 
bargain, eh ?’ and he paused defiantly. 

‘Ninepence halfpenny! Extraordinary!’ murmured Lady 
Bastwick ; ‘I must go and order several pairs at once, if that is 
the case.’ 

‘Ah, you can’t do that,’ struck in Percy, pale with terror at 
the idea; ‘ these were only old remnants, you know, and there’s 
not a scrap more left; you would have to pay ten times the price 
for anything like them now. But you can have these, if you like ; 
I'll make you a present of them.’ 

‘By no means,’ said Lady Bastwick decisively, turning round, 
and stooping towards the floor. 

‘I see you're looking at the carpet,’ continued the wretched 
Percy, who had shrunk from the idea of taking it up; ‘ nice one, 
isn’t it? Yes. Turkey, they tell me. Yes, but it’s not mine, 
it’s only lent—that is, it belongs to my landlord, and is a fixture, 
or whatever it’s called. Very nice man, my landlord ; so obliging, 
you know.’ 

He led them back again to their former uncomfortable seats. 
But this time Pulsatilla was harder to be appeased than her mother. 

‘Altogether, the room is not much like your description, 
Perey,’ she said, with a touch of reproachful severity. . 

‘Perhaps that is because I am not good at description,’ he 
said jauntily, trying to laugh it off; ‘ you must not expect to find 
asecond Ruskin in me, my dear; word-painting is not much in 
my line. Besides, aren’t you mistaken, now, after all? I should 
have thought my description, if not a scrupulously faithful like- 
ness, at least gave one a pretty correct idea.’ 
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‘I don’t think so at all, she answered ruthlessly. ‘For 
instance, there’s a piano in the room, and I don’t see how you 
could have expected me to get the idea of it into my head, if you 
didn’t say anything about it.’ 

This was no less true than forcible. The piano had utterly 
refused to be squeezed into the bedroom in addition to all the rest 
of the lumber which was densely packed there. 

Percy manifested contrition. ‘How strange that I should 
have forgotten to mention the piano!’ he exclaimed ; ‘the more 
so because it’s the one luxury I allow myself.’ 

This artful appeal to her commiseration did not fail of its 
effect. The piano was forgotten; but Pulsatilla was beginning to 
eye the table in a way that made Percy writhe, when there came 
a knock at the door, and Mr. Pestle was announced. 

‘Oh, come in,’ cried Perey; ‘you will be pleased to know 
Pestle, I am sure,’ he said, addressing Lady Bastwick. 

‘Excuse me,’ said Pestle hastily, * but Mortar’s outside ; may 
I bring him in, Chafer i ? We didn’t know you were having 
company, and 

‘Yes, bring him in,’ interrupted Percy, and while Mr. Mortar 
was being informed that the ‘spree’ was not yet over, the ladies 
were told what excellent fellows Pestle and Mortar both were, and 
how universally beloved by all who knew them. 

‘Capital room, very,’ said Mr. Mortar, who was soon talking 
volubly to Lady Bastwick, ‘ but scarcely as good as his bedroom— 
that is, of course, for a bedroom.’ 

‘I should like to see it very much,’ said the lady. ‘ You must 
let us see your bedroom, Percy,’ she continued, ‘Mr. Mortar tells 
me it is an unusually good one; we should never have heard of it 
if it had not been for his thoughtfulness—you really are too for- 
getful, Percy.’ 

Forgetful! He had thought of nothing but that accursed 
bedroom for the whole day. And, if it had not been for the 
odious perfidy of the shameless Mortar, he might have lived to } 
tell how he passed through the ordeal of that terrible afternoon, 
and emerged a victor. 

‘The door’s locked,’ he said thickly. 

‘Then let us have the key,’ said Lady Bastwick, approaching 
the awful portal with a smile unconscious of the imminent 
catastrophe. 

‘I haven’t got it. It— it’s lost,’ and the miserable deceiver 
sank down upon one of his hard chairs. 

‘I dare say the key is on the other side of the door,’ said the 
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inflexible Pestle ; ‘ however, there’s another way in, and if the 
ladies will follow me ‘ 

‘ No—no—no,’ screamed Percy. ‘There’s nothing to see—it’s 
all a lie—you wouldn’t like it when you got there—it’s full of 
things—rubbish, you know.’ 

‘Why are you so strangely agitated, Percy ?’ inquired Lady 
Bastwick, confronting him ; ‘ you will frighten poor Pulsatilla, if 
you goon. Allow me, if you please,’ for he had his back against 
the door. 

‘Well, go, if you must; you'll only find Smith’s furniture 
that I’m keeping for him till he can send for it to his new dig- 
gings,’ and he flung away from the door with a clumsy attempt at 
merriment. 

While the rest of the party filed solemnly out at the door he 
stayed half-stupified, looking out of the window. But a horrified 
cry from the adjoining room roused him. Rushing in, he found 
Lady Bastwick spell-bound before a large bottle on a shelf; it 
contained all that was mortal of a very meagre and mis-shapen 
baby. As he entered, she glared at him, and raised the finger of 
disgust. 

‘Don’t come near us!’ she screeched, ‘and don’t touch my 
poor child. Ugh, you Bluebeard! you unclean body-snatcher! ’ 

‘It’s only a very little one,’ muttered the delinquent apologetic- 
ally, as his senses left him. 


When Percy came to, he found himself alone. He had the 
pleasure of receiving all his letters and presents to Pulsatilla by 
the next morning’s post. A few months later the Times contained 
the following, under the head of Marriages :— 

‘On the 24th inst. at the Church of St. Leonard, Loavesea, by 
the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, Thomas Timson, M.R.C.S. etc., to 
Pulsatilla, only child of the Rev. Sir Ebenezer Bastwick, Bart., 
M.A., of Bastwick Hall, and rector of the united parishes of 
Loavesea-cum-Fishingham. Friends will receive this, the only 
intimation.’ 


CLEMENT BIRD. 





Murder or Auicide ? 


‘Be not afraid. ’Tis but a thrill, 
A fever fit, and then a chill; 
And then an end of human ill: 
For thou art dead.’ 
ScortT. 


It was about nine o’clock on the morning of the Derby day, 186-, 
when Captain Edward Barclay, late of the — Dragoon Guards, came 
into the breakfast-room of the Falcon Club in Regent Street. He 
was a slightly built man, with a black imperial moustache ; and it 
would have been rather difficult to guess his age merely from his 
appearance. The absence of beard and whiskers (for he was clean 
shaved, except for his moustache), and the ruddiness of his com- 
plexion, gave a youthful look to his face. He walked with a 
quick, springy step, and there was a dash of impetuosity in his 
manners which seemed like the enthusiasm of youth. On the 
other hand, there was a hardness about the eyes and mouth, anda 
set cast in his features which told that if the tremor in his hand 
and the crow’s feet about his eyes had been produced by dissipa- 
tion, it must have been a dissipation which had extended over a 
considerable space of time. As a matter of fact, Captain Barclay 
was nearly fifty years.of age, though he often passed as a man of 
thirty-four or thirty-five. He took his seat at a small table, where 
he generally had his breakfast, and gave his orders: a salmon 
cutlet, cut thick, a mutton chop, two poached eggs on anchovy 
toast, and a pint of St. Julien. Nota bad breakfast for a man 
who had only left the smoking-room of a well-known betting club 
at four o’clock that same morning. 

Having ordered his breakfast he proceeded to look at the 
addresses on his letters before opening them. The first three 
he threw aside, as if he had already divined their contents from 
the handwriting on the envelopes, but when he came to the 
fourth he showed visible signs of anxiety. He read and re-read 
the superscription, as if he were either not sure in whose writing 
it was, or hoped to glean from it some clue to the contents 
within. At last, as if by an effort, he tore open the envelope, 
and having taken out the letter, held it before him with both 
hands. The whole of the first page, and nearly half of the second, 
was covered with writing which Captain Barclay seemed to read 
diagonally, so to speak, or rather to envisage at a glance. In 
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a moment the letter dropped from his hands, whilst he sat bolt 
upright in his chair, looking before him with a hunted, terrified 
expression, his face deadly pale, and large drops of perspiration 
standing on his forehead. 

The letter which caused him so much trepidation was as 
follows :— 


‘3 Furnival’s Inn: May, 186-. 


‘Dear Sir,—I am sorry to say that Mr. Gordon’s acceptance is 
not in my possession. I have had to rediscount it some three 
weeks ago with Mr. William Jones, of 4 Adam Street, Strand. I 
am also sorry that I am unable to take it from Mr. Jones, as I 
have had some heavy payments to make lately. It will be due, 
you may remember, on June 8th.—I remain yours truly, 


‘ JAMES OSBORNE. 
‘Captain Barclay.’ 


Mr. Osborne was a money-lending solicitor, and Mr. Gordon 
was a young man of considerable property, whose name Captain 
Barclay had forged to an acceptance for 2,000/., which acceptance 
he had discounted with Mr. Osborne. Since he left the Army, in 
debt, which was about ten years before the date at which this 
story commences, he had lived by betting and gambling of all 
kinds. Of late, things had gone very badly with him, and it was 
to save himself from being posted as a defaulter at Tattersall’s 
that he had been led to raise 2,000/. by forging Mr. Gordon’s 
name. Mr. Gordon was a young man of about twenty-eight; 
but I need not attempt to describe his character, as the reader 
will probably know as much about it as I do myself when this 
story is finished. 

‘Good God! I shall have to fall back on Ellen after all,’ 
he said to himself when, with the assistance of a glass of brandy, 
he had a little recovered, not perhaps his composure, but his 
power of thinking. ‘Isis may win, but those cursed fillies are 
as uncertain as women. Besides, if she did, I should only clear 
3,200/, and I could hardly spare the whole 2,000/. Let me see. If 
Isis wins, and I had 500. from Ellen, I should be all right ; 5007. 
would be easier to get than 2,000/., and it would not hurt the poor 
girl so much. But what is the use in speculating in this way? 
The luck is all against me at present. If Isis does not win, I shall 
want 2,000/. for Osborne—or Jones, or whoever the damned 
fellow is who has the bill, and 400/. more to settle on Monday. 
Yes, I should want 3,000/. to put me straight. It would be ruin 
to the poor girl if she lost it. She has barely 4,000/. altogether. 
But then, I may win it all back on the Leger. And if I did 
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not, Osborne would take Gordon’s bill for 3,000/. if this one 
were paid, and I could raise another 2,000/. from Irwin on Gordon’s 
name, pay Ellen, and “bolt” to South America, with a thousand or 
more in my pocket. I must:save the poor girl, if Ican. It’s hardly 
fair to eat your own flesh and blood. But suppose there’s any 
hitch—well, I have that bottle of prussic acid ready—I ought to 
carry it about with me—a bill like that on the market—damn the 
lying scoundrel! Gordon may hear of it at any moment; but the 
prussie acid is quick and painless. Is it though?’ He turned 
pale, and paused for a minute in his meditations, and then con- 
tinued, ‘Oh, hang it! There’s no use funking the thing now. 
But stay—if Ellen sticks about the 2,000/. or 3,000/. I must make 
it. Couldn’t I let the fellow have the poison instead of myself? If 
he were dead the signature would pass muster with his executors. 
Suspicion might point tome! Well, what if it did? Id havea 
run for my life, at all events, and I could put an end to myself 
afterwards just as well as before.’ 

But here Mr. Gordon himself came into the room. 

‘Hallo, Barclay!’ he exclaimed. ‘Nothing amiss with Isis, I 
hope ?’ 

‘No,’ replied Captain Barclay, putting the letter from Mr. 
Osborne in his pocket hastily as he spoke. ‘But why do you ask? 
You haven’t heard anything - 

‘No; I thought you looked a little out of sorts, that’s all, and I 
was afraid from those lettersthat you might have had some bad news.’ 

‘Oh dear no. I was up very late last night: only left the 
* Victoria ” at four o’clock this morning.’ 

‘Well, for all our sakes I hope she'll win. I’m regularly up a 
gum-tree if she does not; I shall want a thousand, at least, to settle 
with on Monday, and I’m afraid of getting an infernal wigging if 
I go to my banker or my solicitor. Do you know where I could 
raise it on my note of hand?’ 

‘ Yes, I know a private source where you can get it done at eight 
per cent., or perhaps less,’ replied Barclay in as firm a voice as he 
could command. 

He did not, of course, know of any such person, and his object 
was only to gain time. 

‘That’s all right,’ said Gordon. ‘Are you going down by road?’ 

‘No, I’m sick of the beastly journey.’ 

‘Why, I always think it’s half the fun of the thing.’ 

‘No doubt at your age you do,’ said Barclay, ‘ but wait till you 
are a few years older. With whom are you going, though ?’ 

‘ Nobody, as far as I know at present. I thought we might have 
taken a hansom together, though it is rather late to get one now.’ 
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‘I can get you a seat ina drag where you'll have some very 
good company, if that will suit you,’ said Barclay. 

‘Thanks, I’m very much obliged. Where does it go from?’ 

‘Maida Vale. . If you'll meet me here at half-past ten, we'll 
drive up there, and I'll introduce you.’ 

‘ But will there be room for me?’ 

‘Yes, plenty. But if there is not you could come with me 
from Waterloo.’ 

‘Very well, then, I shall be in the smoking-room at half-past 
ten. Good-bye for the present,’ said Gordon. 

‘So he has got hard up and wants to go to the money-lenders,’ 
thought Captain Barclay when he had gone. ‘I must stop that at 
all hazards. Any one of them that he’d go to would tell him about 
the bill that I have out. They are all in league. Let me see. 
To-day is Wednesday. If I get Ellen’s authority this evening to 
transfer her Consols to me, they could be sold for cash to-morrow, 
I could have the money on Friday by twelve or one o’clock, get 
the bill out of Jones’s hands, and then tell Gordon that the private 
party who lends money on note of hand at eight per cent. won’t 
take hisacceptance. Confound the fool! I did not think he betted 
much, and what is he about to be hard up for a thousand ?’ 

The Ellen to whom he referred was his only child. She was 
a fine-looking girl of about three-and-twenty, an orphan, and had 
uncontrolled possession of about 4,000/. which she had inherited 
from an aunt, on her late mother’s side, who had died intestate. 
For the last five years she had been living with a Mrs. Evans, who 
was a relative and the wife of a solicitor. 

The Evanses went every year with a party to the Derby. 
Captain Barclay had been invited on the present occasion, but he 
had written the night before to excuse himself for not going in 
their drag, and it was on the chance of the vacancy which would 
thus be occasioned not being filled up that he was taking Mr. 
Gordon to Maida Vale. The reason why he did not go to the 
Derby with the Evanses himself was simply that he was bored by 
the society of ladies, as such men usually are. 

On their way to Maida Vale he was surprised, when he told 
Mr. Gordon where they were going, to learn that Mr. Gordon was 
acquainted with Mrs. Evans and Miss Barclay, to whom he had 
been introduced at a party, and that he had already paid them 
some visits. It was nearly two months since Captain Barclay had 
seen his daughter. For, to put it mildly, he was not particularly 
attentive to her. Otherwise I dare say that he would not have 
required to be informed of the matter by Mr. Gordon. 

The drag was standing at the door of Mr. Evans’s house when 
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they arrived. There was room for one, and, having secured the 
seat for Mr. Gordon, and promised to meet them at luncheon, 
Captain Barclay returned to his chambers, intending to go with 
some friends of his by an express train to Epsom. 

The reader will, of course, have anticipated that Isis did not 
win the Derby of 186-. If she had, there would probably be no 
story to tell. 

After two false starts the horses got off, Isis taking the lead 
almost immediately. When they reached ‘Tattenham Corner she 
was a good length ahead of the rest, but, as they were rounding 
the corner, a rakish-looking bay, which had kept close to the rails, 
shot out from the crowd and came neck-and-neck with Isis into 
the open before the Grand Stand. On they came, the bay horse 
increasing his distance, and Isis evidently falling off at every 
stride. As the post was passed, a rank outsider was first, and 
Isis not even ‘ placed.’ 

A crushing defeat has different effects on different tempera- 
ments. Captain Barclay was very pale, but he put his field-glass 
in its case, and went in quest of Mr. Evans’s drag as calmly, to 
all outward appearances, as if he had not had a farthing’s interest 
in the race. Perhaps the danger which he had now to confront 
served to steady his nerves. At length he found the drag, where 
luncheon was in progress. 

‘Oh, papa,’ said Ellen when he came up to them, ‘Mr. Gordon 
tells me that you have both of you lost a dreadful lot of money.’ 

‘TI luckily hedged off at the last minute,’ said Captain Barclay, 
laughing; ‘I wish now that Mr. Gordon had come down with me 
by train, I should have been able to save hima good deal if he had.’ 

‘I don’t, though. I would not have missed the pleasure the 
drive has given me for double what I have lost,’ Mr. Gordon 
replied, smiling and looking at Miss Barclay, who blushed as he 
spoke. They were sitting opposite to each other, having their 
lunch together. 

‘Damn you! I wish you'd take Ellen and the bill to the devil 
together,’ muttered Captain Barclay to himself, but he continued, 
in a pleasant tone, ‘ Ellen, my dear, I want you to come up to 
town with me, if you will. We shall be at Maida Vale before 
they return, but I should like you to come with me to my 
chambers first. I want to write a letter to-night, and it is 
important that I should consult you about it.’ 

‘Oh, certainly, papa,’ said Ellen, who looked rather disap- 
pointed, nevertheless. 

After lunch Mr. Gordon took Captain Barclay aside and said, 
in a half-whisper :— 
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‘I must get money to-morrow. If you have hedged, I have 
plunged. I took six to one in thousands on Isis just before the 
race. Who is the friend you spoke of this morning? I must 
get the money if I have to pay a hundred per cent. for it.’ 

‘I shall write to him to-night,’ said Barclay, ‘and make an 
appointment for two o’clock to-morrow.’ 

‘But will he do it at once? I don’t want to be kept hum- 
bugging about for two or three days.’ 

‘Certainly. He’ll give you a cheque before you leave.’ 

‘Well, that’s all right. Shall I see you at the club to-night ?’ 

‘Yes. What time will you be there?’ 

‘Say twelve for certain?’ 

‘ All right, that’s an appointment, then ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

A few minutes afterwards Captain Barclay left the course with 
his daughter in order to get to the station before the trains 
became overcrowded. When they reached his chambers in Pall 
Mall Place, he told her a long story, which seemed plausible enough 
as he told it. The gist of it was that he was tired of the life he 
had been leading, and wanted to get some regular and permanent 
occupation. The secretaryship of a large and old-established club 
was, he said, vacant, and the appointment might be made the 
next day. He had only that morning received a letter from 
General Seaton, who was one of the committee who had the 
giving of the appointment. -Here was the letter, and she could 
see for herself how matters stood. The letter was as follows :— 


* Private and confidential. 
‘ Cavendish Square: May —, 186-. 
‘Dear Barclay,—The secretaryship of the Club will 
probably be filled up on Thursday (if not, within the next few 
days). I can get it for you if you can only find the property 
qualification. It would be your making. Salary 500/. per annum. 
“The run of your teeth” and perquisites worth, at least, another 
5002. I wish to Heaven I could find you the 3,000l. for the few 
hours you will want it. Surely you know somebody who would 
do so. You have only to show on the day the election is made 
(probably on Thursday) that you have 3,000/. standing to your 
name, and the thing is done. Hoping that I shall be able to 
congratulate my old comrade-in-arms on his success, I remain 
dear Barclay, yours faithfully, 
‘JAMES SEATON. 
‘Captain Barclay.’ 


‘ Now, my dear child,’ said Captain Barclay when she had read 
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the letter, ‘you see why I want, for a few hours, the appearance 
of being worth 3,000/. It is an important post, and they want a 
man who is apparently responsible. I ask you, as father to child, 
will you transfer 3,000/. Consols to me to-morrow morning, and I 
shall retransfer it to you when the appointment is made—to- 
morrow evening, I suppose, it will be?’ 

For a moment Ellen seemed in doubt. She took up the letter 
again, and read it carefully. Then she laid it down and said, after 
another moment’s pause :— 

‘My dear father, you know that I would do anything for you. 
Of course I will. But it is nearly all that I have. You will give 
it back to me when you have satisfied the committee? If you 
wanted money for yourself, you know that I would-——’ 

What was uppermost in the poor girl’s mind was to say that if 
her father wanted money to save him from ruin, she would give 
him all that she had if he would only be explicit, and tell her 
exactly when she would have to face the world alone for his sake. 
A strange jumble of ideas, founded on suspicion, unconscious sus- 
picion, no doubt, but still suspicion, which is often a very safe 
monitor. 

‘My dear child,’ broke in Barclay, who half-divined what was 
struggling in her mind, ‘if I wanted money it would be for those 
who could buy and sell both of us, for those who have had enough 
out of me already, and who would give me no thanks if I paid 
them. No, thank goodness, Iam free from the toils of money- 
lenders and book-makers. But what is the use of having a few 
pounds, as I have, if you have not some steady means of getting 
anincome? Could I only point for a moment to my name on the 
books of the Bank of England with 3,000/. to its credit, the 
3,000/. might be withdrawn the next minute, but I should sud- 
denly be numbered amongst those who can afford to smile at the 
battle of life; though I hope,’ he added, in a pathetic tone and 
sighing as he spoke, ‘my smile would be a smile of sympathy and 
hope for those who feel the heat and burden of the day as I have 
felt it.’ 

‘It is enough, my dear father,’ said his daughter; ‘I shall do 
as you wish.’ 

‘Then just sign this,’ said Captain Barclay, as he rapidly 
drafted a letter to her stock-brokers, authorising them to transfer 
the stock into his name. She put her signature to the letter. 
‘TI shall call for you in the morning,’ he said when he had care- 
fully blotted the letter ; ‘we must be at Agar and Panton’s offices 
by half-past eleven. The transfer will take an hour or so at the 
Bank of England, and the committee meets at two o'clock. I 
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must have my name registered in case they send down to the 
City in the afternoon—-as they are likely to do. Do not speak 
about the matter to anyone. You see General Seaton’s letter is 
marked “ private and confidential.” Mr. Evans is a talkative man ; 
he knows one or two members of the Club, and it would be ruin 
to poor Seaton and me if it afterwards got wind howI had obtained 
my property qualification. I forgot I had an appointment at the 
Falcon Club at six. No, dear, I won’t go to Maida Vale just yet. 
I may look up at about eight. But, in any case, I shall be with 
you to-morrow morning at a few minutes before eleven. Good- 
bye, dear.’ And, saying this, Captain Barclay waved his hand to 
his daughter, who drove away to Maida Vale, while he strolled up 
to his club in Regent Street. I need hardly add that the story 
he told to his daughter was a lie, and that the letter which he 
showed to her was a forgery. He would have gone to Maida Vale, 
only that, he knew that the Evanses would have a dinner party, 
and a dance in the evening, and he felt that he would be much 
more at home in the company of his friends at the ‘ Falcon’ than 
in the society of a ‘ lot of frowsy faggots,’ as he termed the ladies 
whom he expected to meet at Maida Vale. At a few minutes to 
twelve o’clock that night he was sitting in the smoking-room of 
the club, when Gordon came in looking very much excited, and, 
taking his seat beside him, said in a loud whisper :— 

‘T'll tell you what, Barclay. Ihardly believe in a man lending 
money at once who lends it at eight per cent. It is not natural. 
He’d want to make inquiries and keep me waiting for a couple of 
days, which I can’t stand. I must go to one of the regulars—Hill, 
or Jones of Adam Street I’m told is a quick man. I promised 
Arthurs, with whom I made the bet to-day, to settle with him on 
Friday, and money I must have by to-morrow evening.’ 

‘ My dear Gordon, have I not told you that you shall have the 
money to-morrow evening? You forget that I have written by 
your authority to my friend to make an appointment for two 
o’clock to-morrow. You must really keep faith with me. You 
will have the money by then. But it would do me a lot of harm 
with Shaw—that’s the man’s name—if I did not keep my ap- 
pointment with him.’ 

‘Well, of course, I'll keep my appointment with you,’ said 
Gordon, who looked very tired and excited. ‘But it will be all 
right, won’t it ?’ 

‘Of course it will; I know Shaw well. Trust my word and 
leave it to me.’ 

‘Good-night, then, old man. Two o’clock here to-morrow.’ 

‘Tl be punctual,’ said Barclay ; and Gordon left the room. 
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When he had gone Barclay got up also and left the club. He 
went back to his chambers, and, going into his bedroom, lit a 
candle and began to walk up and down the room. ‘Agar and 
Panton will have my letter the first thing in the morning,’ he 
said to himself almost aloud. ‘They will have the transfer deed 
ready by half-past eleven. The transfer will be completed and 
the stock in my name at the Bank of England by, say half-past 
twelve or one. If I went to Bingham’s at once, could I get the 
stock sold, and the money in my pocket by, say two, and then post 
off at once to Jones, take the bill out of his hands, and let Gordon 
go to the devil?’ He paused for a moment and then went on. 
‘No, it’s not possible, I should never have the money before three 
or four, and the cursed fool would be with Jones himself in the 
meantime. No, that won’t do. Let me see. Shaw will do all he 
can for me. It is his interest.’ Shaw, I may here mention, 
was the ‘friend’ that Barclay had referred to in speaking to 
Gordon. He had been struck off the roll of solicitors some years 
previously, and was a tool of Barclay’s, who exercised over him 
some sinister influence arising from a knowledge of his antece- 
dents. ‘Shaw must promise hima cheque the next day at twelve 
o'clock. What excuse can he make for the delay? Waiting for 
some cheques to be cleared. Yes, that will do, at least it will 
have to do. But suppose Gordon won’t wait?’ He paused for 
nearly a minute, and then continued, ‘ If he won't, he must take 
the consequences, the beggar. I'll get him to come here before 
going to Jones—say I’ve been to Jones for another man in the 
morning, and Jones won’t be in until four o’clock. And then ; 
he turned very pale, and went with the light into the sitting-room, 
where he took down a revolver which was hanging over the 
mantelpiece. ‘Let me see how the evidence stands. I rush out 
crying “ Murder!” That’s the word ; it’s true enough, but I would 
not be likely to use itif I were a murderer. ‘ Murder! murder!” 
The servants, and the police, and the rest of the damned crowd 
come in. He’s found on the floor, dead, with a builet in his head 
and the pistol in his hand. Has had large losses; committed 
suicide in a fit of temporary insanity. The bill is presented on 
the eighth. The signature is perfect. I am quite candid about 
the matter. It was to meet turf losses in which we had a joint 
interest. Shaw knows I’d get him ten years if he said a word 
about the interview at his office. Besides, if he did he’d be a 
tainted witness on his own confession. No, he’s safe enough ; he 
has a holy horror of a court of justice. It could only be a case of 
suspicion at the worst. Besides, if one or the other of us must 
go, I may as well be last as first.’ He put the revolver back in 
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its place and returned to his bedroom. ‘I wonder,’ he thought 
as he proceeded to undress, ‘ what death is like. It can only be a 
cessation. Life is merely a sum total of thoughts, emotions, sensa- 
tions, and such like. Each of them has existed and ceased to exist, 
and death can only be the cessation of the lot of them. Very 
likely the soul is immortal, but it is only immortal in the way 
that the flame of that candle isimmortal. The gases, or whatever 
they are that make the flame, will continue to exist when I have 
blown it out, but they will exist separate and in another form, 
and the flame, asa flame, will be no more; and so, after death, the 
entities, whatever they are which, in a certain combination, pro- 
duce what we call life, may continue to exist, but the soul, the I, 
the feeling of personal identity, will have no more existence than 
the flame of the candle.’ Rather philosophical, it may be thought, 
for a man like Captain Barclay on the Derby night. But, then, 
it was rather a peculiar Derby night that he was spending. 

Next morning he slept longer than he had intended, and did 
not come into his sitting-room until shortly after ten o'clock. 
There was a letter on the table, addressed to him in his daughter’s 
handwriting. 

‘Confound the fools! why did not they bring it in to me?’ he 
exclaimed as he opened it hastily. 

The letter, which he read slowly and methodically as if he could 
not quite grasp its purport, was to the following effect :— 


‘My dearest Father,—I think it will answer ali purposes if 
I become security for you to the extent of 3,000/. I have been 
thinking the matter over since I left you this afternoon. The 
only use of a property qualification would be to provide for anything 
you might possibly owe the club, and that can be effected quite 
as well bya guarantee from me. It would, therefore, be absurd to 
go through the form of transferring and retransferring the stock. 
I shall be delighted to enter into any bond with the club for you, 
but more than that I cannot do. I have written to Agar and 
Panton to say that they need not prepare the transfer deed.— 
Ever your affectionate daughter, 

‘ ELLEN BaRCuay.’ 


His face was very white when he folded up this letter and put 
it in his pocket. It was a bright, warm day, but he shivered as if 
it were mid-winter, and, going to the sideboard, took out a bottle 
of brandy. Having poured out nearly half a tumblerful he 
drank it off as if it were so much water. ‘ You devil!’ he exclaimed 
when he had replaced the bottle. ‘Unless I can still get you to 
come to the City with me there is no way out of the wood but 
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this.’: He took down the revolver, and, having examined it carefully 
and seen that all the chambers were loaded, put it back in its place 
and left the house. When he got into St. James’s Street he took 
a hansom, and drove rapidly to Maida Vale. Miss Barclay had 
gone out, and would not be home again until the evening. From 
Maida Vale he drove to a restaurant in Cheapside, where he had a 
bowl of soup and a chop, which he ate mechanically, but effectually. 

‘I must keep myself up for the business of the afternoon,’ he 
thought. 

Having finished his meal he went on to Bishopsgate Street, 
where Mr. Shaw, who called himself a financial agent, had his 
offices. Here he gave his instructions: Mr. Shaw was to promise 
Mr. Gordon the money by three o’clock next day. There was just 
a chance left. Gordon might consent to wait, and, in the meantime, 
he (Barclay) might overcome his daughter’s objections, and 
possibly get the stock sold and paid for in time to take the bill 
out of Jones’s hands before Gordon could get from Bishopsgate 
Street to Adam Street on the following afternoon. 

At about half-past one Captain Barclay sat down in the 
smoking-room of the ‘Falcon’ to wait for Mr. Gordon, who arrived 
punctually at two o’clock. 

‘ Hallo, Gordon!’ he exclaimed heartily. ‘ Punctuality is the 
soul of business,” they say, and you are punctuality personified. 
Ready to start at once?’ 

‘Why, Barclay, are you ill? your hand is as cold as death, and 
you look awfully out of sorts,’ said Gordon. 

‘Do I?’ asked Barclay. I have had a touch of that infernal 
ague this morning. It’s lucky for you that you have never been 
in the East, I can tell you. Yes, I can see that I don’t look 
very fit.’ 

He looked at himself in the glass, and even he was terrified 
at the apparition he saw there. His face was very pale, to be sure, 
but what made him shudder was the deadly fixed expression of 
the countenance which he saw in the mirror; its aspect of blind, 
inexorable resolution terrified him, for it seemed like the face of a 
dreadful other self whose slave he was. 

‘Let us have a brandy-and-soda and be off,’ he said after a 
moment’s pause. 

‘We must be quick about it,’ replied Gordon, ‘for I must get 
back to Adam Street and see Jones, if I can, this evening, if we 
don’t succeed with Shaw.’ 

‘ He won’t be in till four o’clock. I have just seen a man who 
has been at his office,’ was the ready answer. 
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In a few minutes. they were in a hansom, driving rapidly 
towards Bishopsgate Street. 

Mr. Shaw received them in an easy, courteous manner. 

Notwithstanding that he had been struck off the roll of solicitors 
he was a clever man, who had the manners of a gentleman, and 
acted his part to perfection. He was not a money-lender, he was 
careful to explain, but he had a good deal of capital for which he 
wanted employment. Eight per cent. was rather low for a short 
loan of only three months on note of hand. Ten per cent. it ought 
to be, he thought. Yes, Mr. Gordon could have the 2,0001. at 
three o’clock the next day; he was waiting for some cheques to be 
cleared, and did not care to draw on his bankers until then. 

But Mr. Gordon would not wait until three o’clock next day. 
That was the upshot of the interview. I need not trouble the 
reader by attempting to describe it at any length. Gordon was 
firm. He would have the money there and then, or go elsewhere. 
Shaw was equally firm. The money (at the unheard-of rate of 
ten per cent. per annum for an advance on simple note of hand) 
would be perfectly at Mr. Gordon’s disposal on the next after- 
noon, but, until then, he could not have it. Barclay first took 
Shaw’s part, and did all that he could to induce Gordon to wait. 
And then, when he saw that this was hopeless, veered round and 
abused Shaw for his method of doing business, declaring, as they 
left, that he would never bring another client to him again. 

‘We have just got time to run down to my chambers,’ he said 
when they got into the street, ‘I have another iron in the fire. 
There will be a telegram for me when we get back, and, if there 
is any hitch with Jones, I can take you to a place where it will 
be done.’ 

‘We have very little time; tell him to drive fast,’ replied 
Gordon, as they got into a hansom. 

The pallor had gone from Barclay’s face. His whole manner 
had changed. He was almost hilarious as they swept along through 
Queen Victoria Street and by the Embankment. All suspense 
and doubt was now over. There was a definite act to which he was 
thoroughly committed—from which there was no way, that he 
could see, of escaping. And, like a soldier who displays reckless 
courage in a battle which he has gone into in a state of terror, 
he sat gaily chatting and laughing by the side of the man whom 
he was going in a few minutes to murder. 

They got out of the hansom at the entrance to Pall Mall 
Place. When they got to the house in which his chambers were 
his hand trembled so much that he fumbled for a minute with his 
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latchkey before he could open the hall-door. The tremor was not 
from fear, but excitement. He was as resolute as ever. At last 
he opened the door, and they entered and went upstairs to his 
chambers, which were on the second floor. 

*I must steady that tremor,’ he whispered to himself as they 
entered his sitting-room. 

When they got into the room Gordon threw himself carelessly 
into an arm-chair near the fire-place, while Barclay went to the 
sideboard from which he took a bottle of brandy and two glasses. 
‘ Help yourself, old man,’ he said, putting the bottle before Gordon, 
who filled out about half a wine-glass of brandy and passed the 
bottle to him. 

Captain Barclay did not attempt to pour the liquor into a wine- 
glass ; he would probably have spilt some of it on the table if he 
had, but, for the second time that day, he half-filled a tumbler 
with brandy, which he drank off pure, and almost at a draught. 
He felt at once the tonic effect of the liquid, and put down the 
tumbler with a steady hand. 

‘I am ready now,’ he thought. ‘Straight into his forehead.’ 

Keeping his eyes fixed on the revolver, he made a step towards 
the mantelpiece, when—suddenly he was confronted by Gordon, 
who had sprung from his seat, and was standing right before him 
so as to intercept his progress towards the place where the 
revolver hung. 

‘Stop, stop, sir!’ cried Gordon in a stern, mocking voice. ‘I 
have been watching you more closely than you thought. Is it 
murder or suicide you are meditating? For your daughter’s 
sake I'll assume it is the latter. Sit down, my good fellow, your 
little game is up.’ 

They stood glaring at each other for a minute, Barclay like a 
tiger at bay. For a moment he seemed as if he were about to 
spring at his opponent, but Gordon was a tall, powerful man in 
whose hands he would have been a mere child. 

‘Come, come,’ said Gordon again, in the same mocking, 
authoritative tone; ‘I know all about the forged acceptance for 
2,000/. which is in the hands of Mr. Jones, and which will mature 
on the eighth of next month. You either come to my terms 
within the next five minutes or spend the night in prison.’ 

‘What are the terms?’ gasped Barclay as he shrank back and 
dropped into a chair, utterly unnerved and subdued. 

‘The terms are that you sit down and write a confession of 
the fraud that you have attempted to perpetrate both upon me 
and upon your daughter ; that you leave England by a ship which 
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sails for Australia on Tuesday next, and that you remain for the 
rest of your life either in Australia or New Zealand.’ 

‘But I have not the money to go there, and, if I had, Jones 
would bring me back on a warrant,’ whimpered Barclay, who was 
as bewildered as he was utterly unmanned. 

‘I'll find you the money to go, and meet the acceptance, if you 
obey me,’ replied Gordon. ‘I don’t mind allowing you a hundred 
a year besides. But everything depends on your obeying me 
implicitly both now and in the future. You wonder why I act 
in this manner? I shall tell you. You only learned that I 
was acquainted with your daughter when we were on our way to 
Maida Vale. If you had not neglected her in the shameful way 
you have done you would have known that I had been paying her 
attentions for some time, and that I was about to propose to her. 
On Tuesday a friend of mine asked me to give him my acceptance 
for 5001. Ididso. He took it to Mr. Jones who informed him 
that he already held my acceptance for 2,000. As my friend had 
heard from me that I had never put my name on a bill before, he 
made inquiries, and got full particulars about the acceptance 
which Mr. Jones held. These particulars he at once communicated 
tome. Thus, you see that I knew all about the matter when I 
met you on Wednesday morning. You will wonder why I did 
not challenge you on the subject at once. Shall I tell you why? 
I knew that Isis was not likely to win, and that you had backed 
her heavily. I judged that under the circumstances you would 
be very likely to attempt a raid on your daughter’s property, and 
I determined to give you every scope to show your trve character. 
I knew, of course, what you were about when you brought her up 
to town from the Derby. I proposed for her in the evening, was 
accepted, and heard all about General Seaton and the vacant 
secretaryship. Why did I not tell you what I knew last night, 
and why did I pretend to want money so much ? you will wonder, 
Simply because I wanted to see what you would be prepared to do 
if you were tried. And I believe I have discovered. That re- 
volver is loaded, I expect.’ He took it down and examined it. 
‘I thought so. You are apretty fellow. However, in the absence 
of actual evidence to the contrary, I shall assume that you were 
about to commit suicide, and not murder. Come; do you agree 
to my terms, or must the law take its course? Don’t think, my 
good fellow, that I shall spare you one whit because of your 
daughter, or that she would wish me to do so. Already I feel 
half inclined to retract my offer. It seems monstrous to pay 
2,0002. to let a fellow like you loose upon society. And it is only 
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putting off the evil day, for into prison you'll find your way in the 
long run, as surely as fate.’ 

‘I agree!’ exclaimed Barclay in a tone of abject supplica- 
tion. 

On the following Tuesday Captain Barclay left for Australia, 
having been posted as a defaulter at Tattersall’s on Monday. He 
died somewhere up country about three years afterwards. 

Frank Gordon and Ellen Barclay were married in the following 
July. 

W. H, STACPOOLE. 





Captain Datwson’s Bast Dobe Affair. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘WaitinG for Lady Welwourne, of course?’ whispered Captain 
Dawson to Mrs. Holland Horsley, as he saw her eyes wander from 
the clock to her husband’s face with an expression of ill-disguised 
impatience. ‘She is later than ever this year,’ he went on, ‘I 
hear it on all sides, Why don’t all you ladies strike and give up 
asking her? You are plucky enough to set the example, Mrs. 
Horsley. Come, don’t let us wait any longer; show me my 
partner, and tell Mr. Horsley to lead off with someone else!’ 

The hostess laughed; the notion had restored her good 
humour. 

‘ Indeed I should like to if I dared!’ she answered in a low 
tone. ‘But that reminds me * she laid her hand on his 
arm. ‘ Do you see the girl in white over there on the sofa, talking 
to Mrs. Sargent? She is your partner, and for her sake—she is 
staying with me—I must be particularly civil to her ladyship 
to-night. l’ve made up my mind she shall ask Carrie to sing at 
her féte next month.’ 

Captain Dawson stroked his long auburn moustache with a 
mystified air, and directed his eyeglass towards the sofa, where it 
rested for a few moments on a young girl dressed somewhat old- 
fashionedly in a stiff, large-patterned brocade. She had been 
looking at Mrs. Horsley, but catching Captain Dawson’s eye she 
turned and began to talk with animation to her companion. 

‘I wonder why she wears her mother’s old wedding-gown ?’ he 
asked with gravity befitting the subject. ‘It’s not becoming; 
you must give her a hint, Mrs. Horsley. Who is she?’ 

‘Carrie Marjoribanks—I’ll introduce you in a minute,’ the 
hostess replied, breaking off abruptly to hurry to the door, where 
an unusual stir among the guests announced the arrival of the 
Magnate of the neighbourhood. 

Lady Welwourne, an elderly belle, portly, décolletée, sparkling 
with diamonds, a knot of crimson feathers nodding above her 
abundant, dyed black hair, was protesting to Mr. Horsley that she 
had waited fully an hour for her carriage, although she had par- 
ticularly desired that it should be at the door punctually at seven 
o'clock. 

‘It’s Welwourne’s fault, of course, my dear Emily,’ she said, 
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wheeling round to press Mrs. Horsley’s hand, while her fine black 
eyes roved round the room taking stock, so to speak, of the 
assembled company. ‘I know the stoopid feller drinks like a fish ; 
but there, Welwourne’s as obstinate as a pig! Ah, Dawson! 
Ifow d’ye do? Come down to Harelands for a few days, eh? 
Must stay for my birthday-féte next fortnight. Hope the 
weather Yes, my dear, of course, delighted!’ and she 
clutched Mr. Horsley’s arm, and swept away. 

Four other couples followed her as quickly as they could. 
They all passed Captain Dawson talking cheerfully together as 
they went, for either Lady Welwourne’s entrance, or the announce- 
ment of dinner immediately afterwards, had awakened the smiles 
and unloosed the tongues of the dullest in the room. 

Captain Dawson obeyed a signal from Mrs. Horsley’s eye, and 
followed her to the sofa where Miss Marjoribanks sat waiting for 
him. The hostess found time to whisper on the way: ‘ Fluffie 
Marjoribanks’s daughter—I’ll tell you all about her by-and-by. 
You may flirt as much as you like—dquite able to take care of 
herself!’ 

‘May I have the pleasure?’ said Captain Dawson, languidly 
offering the young girl his arm, and leading her slowly from the 
room. 

‘You may,’ she returned, gravely lifting her large, clear-grey 
eyes to his face. 

This, then, was Captain Dawson—tall, thin, young-looking 
for his age, very handsome, exactly what she had expected him to 
be, thought Carrie Marjoribanks. In that quick look which she 
took at him when they first sat down to dinner, she told herself 
that she could read his whole history in his face, a history which 
all his friends knew by heart, but of which Carrie had a copy that 
contained some notes of a more private character. She had 
listened that morning to Mrs. Holland Horsley’s repetition of the 
well-known history, but she had not thought fit to add anything 
new to it. Captain Dawson had fortunately come down to the 
neighbourhood a little earlier than usual, and he would be one of 
the party that evening, Mrs. Holland Horsley had said in open- 
ing the biography: he was a most agreeable man, and a great 
favourite everywhere, and he should take Carrie in to dinner. 
She further added that Captain Dawson had last year come into 
his mother’s large fortune together with her beautiful property, 
Harelands, whose woods could be seen from the drawing-room 
windows ; that he was entirely free from tiresome relatives, and 
that it was the wish of the neighbourhood to see him married to 
a ‘nice girl.’ His mother, indeed, had died, everyone knew, worn 
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out with her efforts to find him a suitable match, and her discon- 
tent had found vent in the dying prophecy that her son would 
never marry. But Mrs. Holand Horsley, to whom she had confided 
her fears, held old-fashioned prejudices on the subject of mothers- 
in-law, and thought differently, although of course she had not 
contradicted the old lady. In her opinion, ‘ Captain Jackdaw,’ as 
his intimate friends called him, was too fond of ladies’ society to 
escape meeting his fate ere long, and as for his ‘little harmless 
flirtations ’"—a man who could not make himself agreeable to a pretty 
girl when he met one was not worth having! He had been such 
a good son that he must make a good husband, for he had always 
given way to his mother’s wishes, even to selling out of the army 
five years before, because a doctor had told her that his heart was 
weak, and that he must avoid great exertion and excitement. 
The sum of all this was that she commended Captain Dawson to 
Carrie’s especial attention, so that Carrie had been naturally pro- 
voked that the introduction had been delayed till just before 
dinner. 

‘Is this your first visit to Harewood ?’ asked Captain Dawson 
after a short silence, during which he had submitted his perfect 
profile to Carrie’s gaze with the steadiness of a photograph. 

‘Yes, and I am delighted with this country! I wish I could 
make a dozen sketches every walk I take! Do you sketch?’ 
asked Carrie. 

Captain Dawson, who was examining a piece of rare lace 
which Carrie had twisted in her hair, replied that he could ‘ only 
do a little in that line; his talents lay in a different direction ; 
and, in fact, to tell truth, a picture-gallery bored him.’ 

‘What are your particular talents?’ asked Carrie gravely. 
‘ Are they useful, or ornamental? Do they profit you, or others?’ 
It was gravely said, and yet Captain Dawson was conscious of 
mockery in the clear, even tones. He paused a moment before 
replying. 

‘One of my talents,’ he began slowly, ‘ will stand me in good 
stead just now. I have a curious knack for reading character at 
first sight, and it cautions me to take care now, for I am talking 
to a serious young lady.’ He looked bravely into Carrie’s eyes as 
he spoke, and found them as inscrutable as her manner. But she 
was very pretty, certainly; and if she was going to prove an 
enigma, he would only have to thank Mrs. Holland Horsley for 
providing him with a fresh sensation :—a country dinner-party that 
was not wearisome. 

‘Does your experience teach you that serious girls are rare 
nowadays ?’ Carrie continued in her searching voice. 
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‘No, it does not indeed!’ he answered laughing; ‘they are 
far too serious. Miss Marjoribanks, I know a lot about ladies, and 
I will tell you my conclusion of the whole matter : a woman should 
be pretty and witty. I, for one, require nothing more of her.’ 
His soft brown eyes seemed to tell Carrie that he found her 
both. 

‘You seem to agree with the irreverent Scotchman who says 
that “ Woman’s chief end is to glorify Man, and to enjoy herself for 
ever,”’ said Carrie, blushing a little under his implied admiration : 
‘but what is to become of the unattractive ones, the serious ones, 
the independent ones? Are they all to be condemned to your 
displeasure? I, for one, admire independent women!’ 

‘No woman need be independent unless she is so disagreeable 
that no one will——’ 

‘Stop! You mustn’t be hard on independent women,’ cried 
Carrie ; ‘because J am one!’ she added softly. ‘I have been both 
serious and independent for two years, and ’ 

‘You don’t like it—give it up!’ exclaimed Captain Dawson. 
He burst forth into an eloquent tirade upon the charms and 
virtues of dependent womanhood, to which Carrie listened with a 
smile half amused, half scornful. 

‘I see you hold the old-fashioned views,’ she said when he at 
length stopped. ‘ But to my mind the matter is quite simple. 
‘Independence and dependence are merely matters of pounds, 
shillings and pence. A woman is happily dependent if she has 
parents who can support her, or if she makes a good marriage— 
very happy circumstances, both of those, I quite allow. But, 
having the power of neither, Iam making myself happily inde- 
pendent by earning my own living—happily independent, you 
understand !’ 

Captain Dawson was completely taken aback, not to say 
startled, by this announcement, made as it was with a show of 
proud defiance that was not without traces of bitterness. His 
interest, his pity, were aroused, and a hundred questions were 
rising to his lips, when a sudden light broke upon him, causing the 
faint recollections, which her name had first awakened, to take 
shape in well-remembered facts, and explaining Mrs. Horsley’s 
words to him before dinner. ‘ Fluffie’ Marjoribanks, this young 
girl’s father, had ruined himself and his family by unlucky specu- 
lations two or three years ago, so that but for his wife’s small 
portion, which was securely tied up, he must have disappeared 
entirely from society. As it was, he was living ‘somewhere in 
London,’ and Captain Dawson remembered that he had heard 
something about an eldest daughter, who, when the ruin came, 
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had been the only one capable of setting to work to provide for 
herself. She had become a professional singer. 

She had neither the appearance nor the manners of a profes- 
sional young lady, thought Captain Dawson, looking at Carrie 
with fresh interest, now that this sad, although very common 
story had become clear to him. She was not meant for this; her 
face and figure seemed, indeed, to have been expressly intended 
for the sweet framing of private life. He remembered just such 
a picture in the hall at Harelands:—a girl with close plaits of 
straw-coloured hair, and a round mischievous face, the nose 
rather large, and the little mouth curving into a winsome smile: 
while as though to complete the resemblance, the full, slender 
figure was tightly fitted by just such a large-patterned brocade as 
Carrie wore. 

Was Carrie what is known as a ‘modern young lady’? 
Captain Dawson had great faith in his own judgment, and he 
thought not. After rather a long pause he said: ‘Let us be 
serious then, Miss Marjoribanks, for once. It will do me good. 
You shall tell me all about yourself, and I will do the same!’ 

‘What fun!’ cried Carrie. ‘But are we to speak Gospel- 
truth, or ’ she broke off abruptly, and again her eyes took the 
inscrutable look which Captain Dawson had noticed before. 

‘Gospel-truth? Most certainly,’ he said solemnly. ‘ You 
must begin with your godfathers and godmothers, and then follow 
with your age. But no! I can guess that.’ He took the menu 
from its little china stand, and traced with a fork on the back of 
it: § 19-22. 

‘Yours would be more difficult to guess,’ Carrie murmured 
slyly. ‘ Yes, Iam twenty-two!’ she went on rather sadly ; ‘ the 
age when all right-minded young women give up their individu- 
ality, and settle down to matrimony and monotony. When I 
lived in the world I always intended to marry at twenty-two. 
But , 

There were symptoms of increasing astonishment in her com- 
panion’s face, and Carrie paused to look at him. ‘Am I allowed 
to ask any question I like ?’ he asked, a little eagerly. And then 
without waiting for her answer: ‘ Are you engaged ?’ 

‘No,’ said Carrie ; ‘are you?’ 

He had winced at her reference to his age, but this question 
of hers had not affected him as Carrie had expected. He returned 
‘No,’ without changing colour ; indeed his eyes sought hers with 
something like a smile. She looked away timidly, and blushed 
vividly again. : 

‘But of course you have entirely given up the idea of matri- 
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mony, monotony and the Ideal Age since you left the world,’ said 
Captain Dawson presently: ‘ you find your independent life so 
much more attractive.’ 

‘If you are going to be sarcastic ’ began Carrie, perfectly 
aware that this accusation is always received as a compliment. 
‘ But. no—I am to speak Gospel-truth, and I will not flinch. I still 
believe in the Ideal Age !’ 

The soft brown eyes expressed approval, and Captain Dawson 
whispered, that ‘ he was only astonished that she should have put 
off the “ Ideal Age” for so long a time.’ 

‘Prepare for another astonishment!’ cried Carrie. Then 
dramatically, and with uplifted eyes she said :— 

‘ What a confession lies before me! But truth must prevail. 
I, who had carried flirtation from an art to a science, and beyond 
science to the higher fields of genius and inspiration—I, who 
knew Eligibles and Impossibles at a glance—I, who had detected 
a Curate travelling abroad—I, whose advice was sought, and who 
still receive the confidences of hundreds of damsels-——’ she 
stopped, and her tones sank low and hollow: ‘I, Captain Dawson, 
have never had a proposal of marriage in my life!’ 

He did not believe it; it was because she did not choose to 
have them; she had been cruel ; the ‘ Eligibles’ had been slaugh- 
tered by hundreds. 

‘Who are “ Eligibles” ?’ interrupted Carrie. (She was think- 
ing: ‘ They were afraid of poor papa ;’ but of course this could 
not be said to Captain Dawson.) ‘No, they have faded into the 
dim distance for ever; and all because of my adherence to my 
principles, and my devotion to the Ideal Age! My chances are 
over; I shall die an old maid! ... Oh, you are not going to 
refuse “‘ Madeleines,” are you?’ she whispered, catching a look of 
contempt on the servant’s face behind Captain Dawson’s chair. 
‘A friend of mine says, “ You must either gobble or gabble ata 
dinner-party,”’ she went on, as he awoke just in time to the 
danger ; ‘and he adds that he prefersthe gobbling. But then he 
is a gourmet, whereas you have refused three sweets in succession!’ 

‘Gourmets are punished sometimes, though,’ said Captain 
Dawson laughing. ‘You remind me of a Scotch friend of mine, 
who was—to say the least of it, a great gourmet. Unfortunately, 
however, he was very poor, and had a constant thorn in the flesh 
in the shape of a very bad cook. Knowing this, when I sent him 
some game one day, I took the precaution of having it properly 
cooked first. Cold grouse is a very good dish, you know, I dare say, 
Miss Marjoribanks. But, unluckily for my poor friend, his wife 
had not remembered to impress this upon the cook, and when 
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dinner was served, picture his despair when up came the grouse— 
partially warmed through! I dropped in during the evening, 
and was told the story by his weeping wife. He was in the kitchen 
“talking to the cook,” she said.’ 

The conversation after this drifted round again to Carrie’s 
affairs, and before dinner was over Captain Dawson knew all about 
them. She told him that her mornings were spent in giving 
singing lessons, and her afternoons or evenings in singing at 
parties or concerts ; and he felt some twinges of conscience when 
she said that her spare time was devoted to dressmaking. The 
ladies now rose to leave the room, and he stood watching the ‘ old 
wedding-gown of her mother’ follow the matrons’ long trains, last 
of all in the procession, and the smile upon his face was more sad 
than gay. He laughed an assent to Mrs. Holland Horsley’s 
parting whisper an hour or two later, but he knew that he had 
spoken only half the truth. He had ‘never enjoyed a dinner- 
party more: ’ but he had not been flirting with Carrie Marjoribanks. 

As for Carrie, she had enjoyed herself immensely, and, what 
was more important, Lady Welwourne had taken a great fancy to 
her. Captain Dawson’s eyeglass searched the drawing-room some 
time in vain for her when the gentlemen rejoined the ladies, and 
at last it pointed out Carrie sitting on a sofa hand-in-hand with 
the affectionate Magnate and nearly extinguished by her crimson 
satin skirts, while such gracious words as : ‘ Lodge : birthday-féte ; 
want to hear you sing,’ were loudly whispered in her ear. 

Even Mrs. Pelwyn, a widow whose exceptional connections and 
admirable portion placed her only below Lady Welwourne in com- 
mand of the county, while her audacious curiosity and marvellous 
memory gave her perpetual triumphs over the Magnate who had 
not been ‘born to greatness’—-even Mrs. Pelwyn was heard to 
ask Captain Dawson ‘Who that gell was that Welwourne was 
makin’ such afuss over?’ Carrie’s name, it was further observed, 
set free a perfect torrent of aristocratic reminiscences, in which 
Mrs. Pelwyn did her best to drown both Captain Dawson and the 
singing which now began in the inner drawing-room. But she 
soon found that no one was listening to her, and that the company 
were leaving their chairs en masse, to go and enjoy the music 
which was unusually welcome in a society where ‘no young lady 
had ever been known to start a voice,’ as Captain Dawson said. 

He did not understand one word of Carrie’s German songs, 
but he felt all the passion and the melancholy of her voice and of 
her face while she sang, and he leaned over the end of the grand 
piano, watching her reflection in the great mirror which ran from 
ceiling to floor on that side of the room, 
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Excited and stimulated by her talk at the dinner-table, and 
longing to please Lady Welwourne, Carrie had never acquitted 
herself better. She sang song after song—German, French and 
Scotch, till her listeners’ admiration rose to the highest pitch of 
enthusiasm. They crowded round the piano to wish her ‘ Good- 
bye, and au revoir before long,’ and Lady Welwourne pressed a 
hearty kiss on her cheek. Mrs. Holland Horsley, unable to resist 
the desire to hear what was being said about Carrie, followed the 
Magnate into the hall, where Mr. Horsley stood ready to give her 
his arm to her carriage. 

‘ Very pooty—very pooty—must come to the Lodge—sing at my 
birthday-féte,’ came in disjointed syllables, as Lady Welwourne 
cautiously felt her way down the steps. ‘ Yes, all right, Turner. 
Why, bother the man! He’s forgotten rug—shawl—everything ! 

Thinks it’s summer weather perhaps!’ Then as Mrs. Horsley 
ran down the steps to her aid: ‘ Oh, thanks so much, dear Emily— 
send it back to-morrow—enjoyed the music so much... . Yes, 
‘ome, Turner, and drat you!’ she added sotto voce, overcome with 
anger and fatigue. 

It seemed as though every clock in the house must be striking 
one, thought Carrie, as she sat up in a chair by her bedroom 
window, wakeful and restless. It had been simply impossible to 
fall asleep. Snatches of her own songs, chasing each other 
through her brain, were pursued by snatches of her own and the 
other guests’ conversation :—Schumann, Wekerlin, Captain Dawson 
and Lady Welwourne—all entangled in an Inferno-like confusion, 
And then came Mrs. Holland Horsley’s good-night and parting 
speech ; and it was followed by a page from that secret biography 
which had fallen into Carrie’s hands. 

She looked across the strip of moonlight on the lawn below 
her window, and away miles beyond to the bank of trees bounding 
the clear night sky, and she sighed once—twice. 

She was forgetting the triumphs of the evening—Lady Wel- 
wourne’s invitation, Captain Dawson’s evident admiration—in 
useless regrets and wishes:—‘ Why do girls always insist on con- 
fiding in me?’ And, ‘I can’t help wishing that he was not so 
nice!’ 


CHAPTER II. 


THE neighbourhood had ‘made up its mind’ on a subject of 
great local interest within a week of Mrs. Holland Horsley’s 
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dinner-party ; and Carrie had been invited to spend the interven- 
ing fortnight before Lady Welwourne’s féte at other houses 
besides Harewood. 

She remained, however, with Mrs. Horsley, and it was the 
fact of these two ladies having driven over to a téte-d-téte luncheon 
with Captain Dawson (who it was known had ‘taken them all 
over the house’), that had brought certain indefinite speculations 
to a really reasonable conclusion. 

The indefinite speculations had reference to Mrs. Pelwyn’s 
report, that whenever she happened to be looking out of a passage- 
window in her house which commanded the turning to Harewood, 
she was sure to see a well-known grey horse of Captain Dawson’s 
either appearing on it, or vanishing out of sight. Once she had 
called out ‘Good-merning’ to him, and waved her hand. But 
no notice had been taken of her friendly salute. 

Mrs. Pelwyn’s defective eyesight might have suggested to her 
hearers the possibility of a mistake, had they not already become 
thoroughly attached to the general theory; so that no one was 
astonished that Miss Marjoribanks was invariably given to Captain 
Dawson when they met at a series of small dinner-parties, into 
which, as Mr. Horsley said, ‘ the neighbourhood seemed to have 
burst suddenly, without warning.’ But he was seized with ‘un- 
quenchable laughter’ when even Mrs. Pelwyn fell a victim to the 
epidemic of hospitality, and he did not take the trouble to inquire 
who had been there when his wife and Carrie and a sheaf of songs 
returned from the widow’s select ‘ At Home.’ 

It was not, however, everyone was agreed, a more conspicuous 
proof of his devotion for Captain Dawson to linger for an hour 
and a half over Mrs. Pelwyn’s two-shilling Darjeeling and stale 
‘sponge fingers,’ than for him to remain for so many weeks to- 
gether at Harelands. And Mrs. Pelwyn could have told anyone 
‘for a fact,’ that she knew he had put off his yearly visit to 
Devonshire first for a month, and then for an indefinite period. 
A change was remarked in his appearance: he looked younger and 
 handsomer than ever ; and, rain or fine, Lady Welwourne need not 
have feared that any one of her guests would be found wanting at 
the coming birthday-féte, where matters were expected to come 
to a climax. 

The day was brilliantly fine, and Lady Welwourne, in a fan- 
tastic ‘shepherdess’ costume, stood welcoming her guests in the 
hall, and smiling her thanks as they poured out their congratula- 
tions on her birthday, and on the perfect weather. 

Mrs. Pelwyn, who arrived early, took up a strong post of obser- 
vation behind her, and no invitation to ‘look on at a splendid 
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sett of tennis,’ to ‘make up a six at croquet,’ or even to visit the 
tea-room, could induce her to budge. 

A Volunteer band and a quartett of singers—of whom Carrie 
was the leader—supplied the music of the afternoon; everyone 
was occupied and amused; the lawns were gay with summer 
dresses flitting about at the various games; squires and clergy- 
men walked ceaselessly up and down, happy and argumentative ; 
each arbour held its silent couple ; and a choice circle of matrons 
lined the refreshment-tent, exchanging family news, deploring the 
continued rise in bonnets, and imparting to each other in whispers 
not meant for waiters’ ears curious information connected with 
their children, their servants, and their diseases. 

Mrs. Pelwyn’s place was there; but she still stuck bravely to 
her post, although her face was beaded with heat, and her chair, 
which in an unguarded moment she had left, had been seized and 
removed to the garden by a malicious servant. 

But at last Captain Dawson came! He was driving a fiery 
little chestnut in a high dog-cart with great red wheels—a new 
carriage, mused Mrs, Pelwyn—and he looked unusually smart and 
handsome in a white waistcoat and tall hat—new again, thought 
Mrs Pelwyn. She knew whom his eyes were seeking while he 
lingered a moment to talk to Lady. Welwourne, and it was only 
when a graceful figure in a white dress came up and joined them, 
that Mrs, Pelwyn turned her steps towards the refreshment-tent. 
Looking round as she entered it, she was rewarded by a glimpse 
of two figures—Captain Dawson and Carrie—quickly disappearing 
in a shrubbery that led to the stables. 

She was to pronounce judgment on his new ‘ turn-out,’ Captain 
Dawson was saying; ‘he had got it on purpose to cut out Mrs, 
Horsley’s mail-phaeton,’ which Carrie was so fond of driving ; the 
new chestnut was ‘ spirited but gentle,’ and she need not be sur- 
prised at his coming to the Lodge any morning to fetch her for a 
drive. 

‘Mind you come soon then; I’m only going to be here till next 
Friday, and I should like it above all things!’ said Carrie, radiant 
and blushing. 

He looked with a half-amused pleasure at her beaming face. 
‘ What is it makes you so intensely happy to-day, I should like to 
know ?’ he asked, drawing a little nearer to her side, as they now 
walked slowly through the deserted shrubbery. 

Carrie lifted her head: the sunlight was in her grey eyes and 
on her pale, fair hair; she looked demure, gay, important—a 
hundred fascinating things at the same time. ‘Oh, I am so busy, 
you see,’ she said; ‘I am the second hostess, I assure you! 
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Everything is going beautifully, don’t you think? But it was 
really too ambitious attempting those open-air quartetts—unac- 
companied too !—especially as the alto can’t read a note and 
“ follows me,” as she says. Bad accompanists are so fond of telling 
one that! “ Sing on,” they always say, “and I'll follow you ;” which 
is precisely what they should not do.’ 

Captain Dawson thought he ‘ sympathised with them,’ adding 
below his breath: ‘I should like to follow-you too—to the world’s 
end!’ 

If Carrie heard the murmured words she chose to ignore them, 
and they walked on silently for a while, till she asked :-— 

‘How did the first quartett go? Our tenor—that nice, young 
Curate—is particularly good, don’t you think ?’ 

‘I am no judge,’ said Captain Dawson, who disliked ‘nice, 
young Curates;’ ‘but I thought the tune and the words very 
charming.’ 

‘Such quaint words they are!’ said Carrie. ‘I never knew 
such a matter-of-fact love song :— 


‘ Reason rules her ev'ry sense, 
And her virtues match her birth ; 
Charming in her excellence, 
Modest in her utmost mirth : 

She is made as if to prove 
Worth alone can kindle love.’ 


‘Excellent sentiments,’ said Captain Dawson with mock 
gravity. 
‘ The last verse is just a spark more natural, don’t you think ?— 


‘Such is she: and if you know 
Such a one as I have sung; 
Be her station high or low, 
So she be but somewhat young; 
Be assured ’tis she, or none, 
Whom I love, and love alone! ’ 


Carrie chanted : ‘ “ So she be but somewhat young!” 


indispensable, of course !’ 

‘Quite—as far as Iam concerned,’ he replied laughing. ‘I 
wonder,’ he began again, rather stiffly, ‘whether a young lady 
would demand that attribute if—if she were to write—on that 
subject ?’ 

There was a little awkward pause, and then Carrie said softly: 
‘Oh, no, no. A man’s age has nothing to do with it.’ 

And Captain Dawson appeared to be satisfied with the lucid 
remark. 

They had left the shrubbery, and now, passing through a long 


—that is quite 
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kitchen-garden, they came to a drying-green on the side of a 
little slope, below which the stables ran—a picturesque group of 
buildings with ivied walls and red gabled roofs. The noise of the 
grooms unharnessing their masters’ horses, wheeling the various 
carriages into rows along the stable-yard, and throwing great 
buckets of water over some tired animal that had already done 
more than its day’s work in coming to the Lodge, came pleasantly 
up the slope, while shrieks of delight were heard from a distant 
field, whither Lady Welwourne’s children had drawn some of the 
guests for cricket, bowls and ‘ Aunt Sally.’ 

Captain Dawson and Carrie stood still a moment to listen and 
look, when a waggonette loaded with ladies in dingy dust-cloaks 
and driven by an ancient coachman with a long grey beard rolled 
into the yard. They had come an immense distance, and the 
patting and pulling of skirts and bonnets that Captain Dawson 
and Carrie witnessed from their vantage post above lasted fully 
ten minutes. Captain Dawsqn remarked that even he had ‘ not 
yet sounded the depths of feminine vanity!’ It was not till 
Carrie had. seen the ladies march up to the back door, with one 
accord, that she tired of watching them, and Captain Dawson was 
already half way down the slope when she hurried after him. 
Unfortunately for Carrie, the slope was very steep and the burnt 
grass very slippery—and the inevitable result followed. She fell, 
without hurting herself, but the spotless white frock was hope- 
lessly streaked with green. 

*My clean frock!’ lamented Carrie, springing up before 
Captain Dawson could reach her. ‘My only white frock—as green 
as those frights’ dresses down there! What is to be done?’ 

‘It’s not much,’ he said soothingly, ‘it’ll come out, won’t it ? 
Don’t laugh: I know all about it, I assure you! Iam so fond of 
white dresses for young girls. If they only knew how becoming 
they are, they would wear them oftener, instead of ’ he stopped, 
shuddering. 

‘Oh, yes,’ interrupted Carrie crossly, ‘ you think you know all 
about ladies’ dress of course-——’ (she was a tidy little body, and 
the mishap to her gown had upset her unduly). ‘ What a misfor- 
tune it will be for your wife if you ever marry !’ 

Ere the words were fully uttered, she regretted them. A 
change seemed to have come over the scene, and the clear air had 
become difficult to breathe. She asked herself: ‘ Had the crisis 
come which she had desired for weeks past, and now knew that 
she dreaded?’ Perhaps not. At any rate she was determined to 
brave out her words, and although her heart was beating violently, 
she turned and looked him defiantly in the face. 
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He was perfectly white, even to the lips, and he lifted his hand 
to his heart, pressing it with a strange and painful gesture. But 
his soft brown eyes were sparkling with a new light, and they met 
hers with a long, deep look of passionate devotion that told Carrie 
in its own words all his love and longing for her. 

She would have rushed away had she dared, but he had hold 
of her two hands now, his face was touching hers, his quivering 
voice whispered quick, broken words: ‘ Carrie—dear, dear Carrie 
—it rests with you—if I ever marry ; Carrie, you know that I love 
you !—from the first—for ever ° 

What more was he going to say, and what fearful spell chained 
her senses, and constrained her to listen, passive and silent ? 

Oh, Justice! What is this? We holds her hands, his face and 
hers are near each other’s, his eyes are speaking love, immortal 
devotion! And yet it is only a picture—a faded photograph done 
by an unskilled hand—nothing more! It has no place in reality 
now—the picture never belonged to her—the face there is not even 
hers! And yet, Carrie looks up—it is his face that is there—the 
same face that is near hers now. Near hers! Captain Dawson 
and Carrie band in hand—just those two in all the world ! 

She had drawn away from him, and, standing thus apart with 
eyes fixed on the ground, she spoke in a low, desperate tone :— 

‘Captain Dawson, you have no right to say this to me, and I 
will not listen to it. I know : 

She was struck suddenly silent, and shame and self-reproach 
overwhelmed her. Had she courage to sweep aside the veil which 
separated her soul from his sight? the veil which pride, deceit, 
love had woven these past weeks. It clung so closely to her now, 
would not her very heart-strings be torn out with it ? 

Would he suffer? she asked herself. No, not as she must 
suffer, possibly not at all. 

She burst out passionately, incoherently :— 

‘You have no heart—no pity, and I who knew it, oh, how I 
blame myself for what I have done! Yes, it is true that I wished 
you to love me, that I worked for that, from the moment I first 
saw you; but all the time I was despising myself, and then—some- 
how—I could not draw back, even if I had wished! If I were to 
dare to listen to you now, do you know what would haunt me in 
my stolen happiness to my dying hour? Do you know what 
haunts me now?.. . Can I forget her tears, her sad, sad face, 
her broken life, which your injustice spoiled, your heartless caprice 
destroyed? And she loves you still, though you cast her off 
. without reason—heartlessly. You would break my heart too, 
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some day, when I had learned to love you too much to be able to 
bear it. And she would be avenged! It compensates for what 

. some might deem very hard to give up. . . . She is avenged 
—and I ’ the glittering tears fell from her eyes. 

‘ And who made you her avenging angel ?’ he asked in a strange, 
stifled whisper. 

All the light was quenched out of his eyes, and his face had 
put on a fearful whiteness. 

‘Do you know,’ he whispered, ‘that—but why reproach you? 
Carrie, this love of mine for you has nearly cost me my life, but’ 
—he waved her to silence—‘ but—before we say good-bye, I want 
just to ask you a question about that—that wretched story you 
have heard, and—-and I pray you listen.’ 

He stopped ; he was very breathless, almost gasping. 

‘It is all true, he went on presently ; ‘ but I cannot, I will not 
explain it, even to you. I have sworn a solemn silence, and I 
shall not break it now. I wonder why she told you. Did she 
know you were coming here? Did she ?’ 

Carrie’s eyes answered ‘Yes,’ and he continued in a quick, 
vehement tone :— 

‘She told you, of course, that five years ago we were engaged for 
—let me see, a fortnight, I think. Then the engagement was 
broken off by me—not the usual way to do it, was it? All true, 
perfectly true. But—and this is my question, Carrie—would it 
not have been wiser, juster, perhaps, to me—no, leave me out 
altogether—wiser, wiser, Carrie, to have heard someone else’s 
version of this story—not mine, of course—but not hers only, 
someone else, someone who knew ?’ 

He drew a step nearer; the hard, cold look left his face; he 
gently took her hand. He did not kiss it, although she could 
not have resisted him now, but stooped and laid his cheek upon 
it for one moment—an action inexpressibly tender and reverential. 

‘You did not believe in me, Carrie,’ he said sadly, ‘and yet I 
have loved you truly, as I never loved before. Perhaps I deserve 
this, for I have trifled with love for years. But with you, never! 
Never for one moment, Carrie, since wemet. And now good-bye. 
If we ever meet again——’ 

‘No, no!’ she cried, the passionate tears blinding her eyes. 

He dropped her hand, and was gone, 
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Cuapter III. 


Ir was about a month since Carrie and Captain Dawson had 
come to a full knowledge of each other, and they had not met 
again since that day. 

Neither of them had the least idea of the fever of excitement 
into which the mind of the neighbourhood had been thrown by 
their inexplicable conduct, and it was well for Carrie that no sound 
reached her ears of the theory originated by Mrs. Pelwyn in ex- 
planation of it. 

She had spent the three remaining days of her visit at the 
Lodge in a state of such self-absorbed misery, that she was quite 
unconscious of the change which took place in Lady Welwourne’s 
manner before she left her; and she had been inwardly very 
thankful that she had missed seeing Mrs. Horsley when she called, 
who might have used the rights of more intimate friendship to 
question her. 

The féte had ended ina storm of rain and wind, and Carrie’s 
red, swollen eyes, and Captain Dawson’s hasty departure had been 
the only subject of interest left for Lady Welwourne’s drenched 
and grumbling guests. They drew many and varying conclusions 
from her conduct, for she had sung bravely and continuously till 
the carriages at last bore them—spoiled dresses, spoiled tempers 
and all—back to their homes again. Some were loth to allow her 
the credit of refusing so good an offer, and gladly gave in their 
adherence to Mrs. Pelwyn’s theory, when it turned out that her 
report was true, and that Captain Dawson had really left home 
almost immediately after the féte, for how long it was not known. 
It was at the ‘Grand County Flower Show,’ two days after, that 
it all came out ; for Captain Dawson, who had been year after year 
the leading spirit of the ‘Committee of Management,’ was no- 
where to be seen, and his duties, so suddenly abandoned, had de- 
volved on a highly unpopular Squire, a nouveaw riche who had 
‘risen from the dirt ’—according to Mrs. Pelwyn. The ladies of 
the neighbourhood, finding themselves robbed (so to speak) of 
their lawful prey, gave all their sympathies to the despairing 
Committee: Carrie was dethroned forthwith, and Captain Dawson 
was canonised a saint and a martyr. He had run away, poor 
fellow, to escape having to propose to Carrie—so ran the Pelwyn 
theory—by whom he had been shamefully pursued from the very 
first, She was an ‘adventuress’ and a ‘ flirt ;’ and as for her beauty, 
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a good figure was the most she could boast of, which ‘any house- 
maid could show if: you put her in low neck and short sleeves,’ 
added another lady venomously. 

‘Poor Captain Jackdaw,’ said Mrs. Pelwyn, whom an indig- 
nant group surrounded: ‘what a merciful escape he had!’ The 
tears were in her eyes, and her voice trembled. ‘I know those 
Marjoribankses, and she’s one to the backbone!’ She lowered her 
tone: ‘Sent down by the father to catch him, I suspect, an old 
flame of hers’—indicating Mrs. Horsley’s figure which stood 
slightly apart from the little group—‘ but all to no purpose. A mer- 
ciful escape, by the skin of his teeth. I wonder what happened ? 
She was in hysterics, that’s all J know, for I saw it with my own 
eyes; and his groom told my maid that he was heard to mutter 
when he got into his dog-cart: “ Jackdaw’s no fool!” Now make 
what you like of that, Lady Welwourne, but J’m not going to be 
infatuated like some of her friends.’ 

Mrs. Horsley had already walked indignantly away, and Lady 
Welwourne, who had the chief culprit under her own roof, begged 
to reserve her judgment. 

It was indeed well for Carrie that as she was to start early on 
the following morning for Scotland, she had found an excuse for. 
staying away from the Flower Show. She had spent the last three 
days in restless longing for some sign from Harelands, half hoping, 
half fearing what every sound on the avenue might bring to her. 
Sometimes it was a servant with the post-bag, which surely held 
a packet addressed to her in Captain Dawson’s beautiful hand- 
writing ; or else it was a horse’s quick trot that sent her flying to 
the window to peep out behind the curtain. But there was never 
that letter for Carrie, nor did her eyes light on the grey horse 
with Captain Dawson on its back. 

When Lady Welwourne had driven off to the Flower Show, 
Carrie finished up her packing quickly, and set off for a walk—she 
knew not where. But her heart guided her feet. Mechanically 
she took the short cut which led, after a mile or more through the 
lanes, to Captain Dawson’s deer-park, and then stealing through 
the gates she made for a spot whence a good view of the house 
could be seen through the trees. Her thoughts were so full of 
him, and her longing to see him again was so unspeakably deep, 
that she felt had he been near he must have come to her. For 
he loved her, and his heart could not but have echoed to this 
great wish of hers. 

But he did not come; and her eyes fell on the long row of 
windows above the terrace—each one shut and blind-shrouded. 
He was gone then: it had been a true farewell! The desertion 
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and the stillness of the scene seemed to penetrate her soul with 
the chill of winter and of death. 

He was gone, Lady Welwourne repeated an hour later. ‘Could 
Carrie account for this strangely sudden departure ?’ she wondered. 
The Magnate thirsted for information to be poured into her ear 
alone in this romantic twilight hour. Her allegiance to Carrie 
hung on the reply which Carrie could not frame. She had no sort 
of answer ready, but turned such a blank and ghastly smile on Lady 
Welwourne’s sight, that the Magnate ‘ drew in her horns’ at once, 
to speak metaphorically, and she gave in her adherence to the 
Pelwyn theory on the first occasion that offered. 

Looking back upon the weeks that followed, Carrie told her- 
self that nothing had happened since those three days after the 
féte. Since then, all the time of her visit to her cousins in Scot- 
land, she had lived and moved in a kind of dreamless sleep, and 
she was only awaking from it now that the night train, carrying 
her back to England, gradually quickened pace, while the station 
lights twinkled fainter and fainter in the distance, till no sign of 
Edinburgh remained. 

Her uncle, who had seen her off at ten o’clock, had made things 
as comfortable for her as possible; she had a reserved carriage, a 
reading-lamp, wraps and provisions, and, at the last moment, he 
had thrust in through the window a package of papers and 
magazines, recommending as a sure agent for immediate sleep the 
recent parliamentary debate. Carrie put the papers away in her 
bag, and wrapping herself round in a large plaid, she settled her- 
self in a.corner with her feet up on the opposite seat, and closed 
her eyes. 

She was not sleeping, but thinking, first of home and home- 
life, its endless worries, its thankless tasks, its few pleasures. 
This home-life was to begin again almost directly the train stopped ; 
and already she was preparing the cheerful little speeches she had 
always at her command for her mother’s numberless grievances, or 
her father’s vain regrets. Yet Carrie was not sighing at the 
dreary prospect, nor overwhelmed by its near approach. Some- 
thing whispered of a coming change, a new life, and Hope had 
unfolded her wings, and bore her to a promised land, restoring her 
to one she loved well, and trusted soon to meet again. Hope 
offered a plausible explanation of that long month’s silence, insin- 
uating that a month was but a short time after all, and that 
Captain Dawson, who knew where she lived, was no doubt waiting 
to visit her in her own home, with her father’s sanction. Perhaps 
he had been there already! She lay back dreaming of the coming 
meeting; his words would be thus, and hers should be bold and 
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true; he would look surprised, then joyful—no, he would guess 
all ere they had pressed hands! 

It was as though Carrie had exhausted her powers of suffering, 
and with the necessary rebound came limitless hopes which crowded 
out those sorrows that had worn looks of immortality not so very 
long ago. Had not her doubts and fears been foolish, ridiculous ? 
she argued now, and had he not spoken of their ‘ meeting 
again’? 

It was nearly midnight before Carrie had tired of the subject. 
She felt cold and rather sleepy, so drawing another shawl from her 
wraps she threw it over her feet, fixed up her little reading-lamp 
at the right angle, and opened her bag for the papers which were 
to send her to sleep. The Zimes was at the top of the pile, and 
leaning back again with drowsy luxury on the soft cushions, she 
unfolded the sheet and ran her eye quickly down the first column. 
Her thought was: How much easier it is tofind names one knows 
in the Standard. She looked on, then looked back. Her eye 
had been arrested by a well-known name—the name which had 
been on her lips a moment before—Captain John Dawson. 
She sat staring at those three words for fully five minutes with- 
out attempting to read any more. Then her heart began to 
thump violently in her breast, and a fearful gasping stopped her 
breath ;—she was seeing another word—other words. She knew 
all. 

But it was so strange, so awful, that she could not realise 
what it all meant. She sat there with glazed eyes that stared at 
the sheet and saw just those words, and she read them over and 
over again. It seemed that hours passed, and she was still 
sitting there reading them, while the train rushed on under 
the cold, dark sky, past the long black rows of trees that grew 
whiter and clearer as the night slowly lifted itself from the 
earth. 

Now a faint tinge of pale pink was reflected on the carriage 
windows; and then Carrie lifted her head, and looked out far 
away to the cold, still distance. She drew a long, shuddering 
breath, and laid the paper down on the seat opposite. Its touch 
was like a dead hand. ... Even there—on the seat opposite— 
the cruel words were turned towards her . . . the paper seemed 
to growintoashape . . . it grew larger: it was a dead body and— 
she was travelling home with it! A chilly faintness was creeping 
from it over her, and everything was slipping, slipping underneath 
her feet... . 

‘He is dead, dead, dead, she moaned; ‘and I have killed 
him !’ 
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She knew nothing more after that. 


At eight o’clock the Scotch express arrived at King’s Cross, 
and a tall, middle-aged man in a shabby coat came quickly along 
the platform, and turned to look over his shoulder at every face 
that passed. 

He had walked several times in and out of the crowd of pas- 
sengers who stepped from the train and gradually gathered round 
the luggage vans, but there was not one face that was familiar to 
him among the mass of yawning travellers, too sleepy to elbow 
each other, and wearing the strangest assortment of head-gear, 
crushed into the strangest shapes, with reckless unconcern of ap 
pearances. 

The crowd was melting away in cabs and omnibuses, and the 
ticket-collector, to whom he at last appealed, assured him that he 
had not noticed any such young lady as he described. ‘The 
reserved carriages are over there, sir,’ he added, and led the way 
to the back of the long, empty train: ‘ the young lady may be 
asleep; it often happens.’ As they passed a heap of luggage the 
tall man said: ‘She must be here, those are her boxes I know.’ 

The two men peeped into every first-class carriage window, 
and then the ticket-collector, who was in advance, suddenly 
stopped, and fitted his key to one of the doors. As he swung it 
open they saw a figure lying on the floor of the carriage. 

It was Carrie’s white, senseless face that her father recognised, 
as he bent down and lifted her in his arms. 

She lay in the same dazed, half-conscious state for two or 
three days after, and the doctor, who had been sent for immediately, 
seemed to fear that it must end in brain-fever. Some intuitive 
perception of the household’s character led him to forbid either 
her mother or her young sisters to visit Carrie’s room; and he 
selected an old nurse to watch beside her, who had shown more 
distress than curiosity when the poor girl was carried upstairs. 
Mrs. Marjoribanks divided her time between listening outside 
Carrie’s room for some clue to her strange condition, and vowing 
that Dr. Newton should never enter her house again. ‘A mother’s 
place was by her child, the whole world knew,’ said she; ‘the 
nurse would tell her nothing—head turned by that stupid doctor 
—stuff and nonsense the whole thing! How much longer was 
she to be kept in the dark ?’ etc., etc. 

Mr. Marjoribanks had enough to do to keep up as patient and 
cheerful a spirit as he could in this atmosphere of restless dis- 
comfort. Carrie had always been more to him than any of the 
others, and he was suffering untold agony at being kept away 
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from her. On the fourth day he received a long letter from 
Mrs. Holland Horsley, which in a manner prepared him for what 
followed in the afternoon, when the doctor found Carrie much 
better, and she sent the nurse to fetch her father. 

He came on tiptoes into the darkened room. 

It had been a close, sultry day, and Carrie was sitting up in 
bed with the window near her wide open. The soft air coming 
in gently rocked the Venetian blinds to and fro, and stirred her 
long fair hair that was spread out on the pillow. 

‘Are you better, my darling ?’ said her father, bending to kiss 
the white, sad face. 

‘Yes, father, quite well again.’ 

He could not keep the anxious look of inquiry from his eyes 
as he sat down beside her, and Carrie saw it and tried to answer it. 

‘ Dear father,’ she began hurriedly, ‘I sent for you because I 
can only tell everything to you, and—and—it is so dreadful. I 
want to know whether you think that I killed him—Captain 
Dawson, you know. He is dead; and I——’ 

She had spoken the name in a shuddering whisper, and she 
stopped to draw her breath more calmly. Then she went on very 
softly :-— 

‘Dear father, he loved me, so much, and I—I was very cruel, 
and said dreadful things to him—TI don’t know. what. For I had 
‘ been all-in the wrong about him. I had got hold of a story 
about his having jilted another girl—she told me—and—and—I 
wanted to punish him , 

She broke off, and her eyes hung eagerly on her father’s 
listening face. 

‘I didn’t know it would end like this, indeed I did not. Oh! 
don’t say I killed him—so frightfully, cruelly sudden. And do 
you know, he said his love for me had “ nearly cost him his life”! 
I keep thinking of that. I had made him love me, father; just 
for the triumph of refusing him. Oh, how could I? And he 
was in earnest all the time, and I—— . . . And now he is dead—. 
Oh, father, father !’ 

All her love, her self-reproach and hopeless suffering, spoke in 
that cry, and her father’s heart yearned to comfort her. He stroked 
the hand which nervously plucked at the bed-clothes, and said :— 

‘No, Carrie, no, no. It was not you. I have had a long 
letter from Mrs. Horsley to-day, and it is all about him. Every- 
one down there knew that -he had heart-disease, she says, except 
you, Carrie, Did you not see in that paper—you were clutching 
it when I found you in the train—that Captain Dawson died 
“suddenly of heart-disease”? He had had it for years, Mrs, 
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Horsley says; but no one spoke about it, and of course he did not 
know himself how ill he was.’ 

A little silence fell. ‘I shall never see him again!’ Carrie 
murmured, and she hid her face. Her father understood, and his 
heart ached for her. 

‘This came for you a day or two ago,’ he said presently, 
laying a big blue envelope on the bed. ‘But I kept it till you 
were able to open and answer it yourself. Perhaps it will tell you 
something more about him.’ 

It had required no little ingenuity to keep this letter from 
Mrs. Marjoribanks and the younger girls, who had been quite as 
curious to know what it contained as they were to find out what 
was the matter with Carrie. 

She opened the packet and began. to read. It was a formal 
letter from a complete stranger. Captain Dawson’s name was 
mentioned several times, and the signature belonged to a well- 
known legal firm. 

Carrie could not at first understand what all this implied, and 
she searched the large envelope for something else to explain it. 
There was another and much smaller envelope within it, and as 
Carrie drew it out her heart gave a great throb, and she turned 
suddenly sick and faint. The colour of the paper and a seal that 
was dropped just over the crest were things she had often seen 
before. And it was Captain Dawson’s own hand that had written 
her name outside. 

When every word of this last message had printed itself on her 
heart, Carrie gave her father the lawyer’s letter. He went through 
it without a comment or a question till he came to the postscript, 
which she had not seen, relating toa note addressed to Carrie, which 
- liad been found under Captain Dawson’s pillow after his death. 

‘Did you love him, Carrie ?’ he asked very gently. 

And she answered, * Yes, father.’ 

‘Then you may take what was his.’ 

But what Carrie has never shown to mortal soul are those few 
treasured words written by a dead hand :— 

‘You could not believe that I loved you, and yet I love you, 
Carrie, even unto death and beyond it. Iam yours, Carrie, and 
all that I have is yours. If you are mine, as something seems to. 
tell me, you will accept my last act as the proof how great is my 
love for you. I am yours, Carrie, and I die blessed with the 
thought that your dear eyes will rest on this when I am gone,~ 
Jack Dawson,’ - 

GEORGE HOLMES, 
ag 








Gonnp Mary. 
CHAPTER I. 


It was the evening of a warm, bright day in early Autumn, and 
as the glorious tints of sunset deepened, the workers in the golden 
harvest fields ceased their toil and hastened homeward. 

One reaper lingered behind the rest, and the swish-swish of 
his broad, sharp scythe broke on the quiet, till the last of his com- 
rades had left the field. 

He was not quite alone, however, for bonny Mary Jamieson 
still ‘ gathered’ after him. 

Her step was as light and her movements as graceful, in their 
unconsciousness of effort, as in the gladsome morning hours. 
Neither she nor big Dick minded a few minutes overtime, when 
that meant being together, and having the walk home in company. 

‘It’s time for us to be droppin’ work like the rest, Mary, my 
hinny,’ said the young giant, at length, straightening himself as 
he spoke, and resting a moment on his scythe. 

There was a mischievous twinkle in his eyes, as they rested 
fondly on the girl, and she answered it with a smile in her own. 
They understood each other these two, and knew what the extra 
industry meant, and made no secret of it. 

It was understood they were ‘ sweethearting,’ and the neigh- 
bours had given up chaffing them by this time, big Dick not 
being one to stand nonsense. They were both popular, more- 
over, and it was agreed on all hands they would make a ‘right 
bonny couple, and look gay weel together.’ It would have been 
an envious eye, indeed, that could have denied this. 

Few finer models for a painter could have been found in all 
the sweet North Country than the lovers, as they loitered together 
by the hedgerows, and stood at last by the wicket leading to the 
farmhouse, just where the lingering sunshine fell upon them. 

He, tall, muscular, and fair, his hair and short-cut beard a mass 
of curling gold, his colour a rich ruddy brown, born of constant ex- 
posure to sunshine and to storm. He wore neither coat nor vest, 
and his shirt of coarse white linen was loosely fastened at the 
throat by a crimson scarf, while the same colour appeared again 
in the one brace that crossed his shoulder, while the other hung 
like a sword-belt by his side. His sleeves were pushed up, and his 
bare sunburnt arms showed every well-knit muscle, like those of 
a Discobolus in bronze, 
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Strong and largely made though he was his companion did not 
look insignificant beside him, and, in its way, her colouring was 
equally rich and warm. But her eyes were large and dark and 
steady, while his were blue and restless. The plentiful, vigorous 
hair that was coiled firmly at the back of her head was dark as night. 

She wore a short jacket of buff calico with an apron to match, 
and a skirt of that ruddy brown woollen Northumbrian women 
used to favour, and which was rightly dear to every artist eye. 

Yes, they made a picture truly as they stood; yet there beat 
beneath it two throbbing human hearts, two passionate, half- 
tutored souls, two strong wills, and a man’s ambition and a 
woman’s constancy: the elements, alas! of many a life-long tragedy 
such as no painted canvas can portray. 

She could barely read and write, this girl of nineteen, knew 
nothing of poetry, nor could she put her feelings into words, and 
see herself and let others see how fine they were, but not less 
truly did she love for such ignorance of art. With all her beauty, 
too, strange to say, she knew little of feminine coquetry. 

Dick was the first man she had favoured, and she had let him 
see all her honest heart. Now, as his strong brown arm encircled 
her, she yielded herself to it, her head rested on his shoulder, 
and his breath fanned her cheek. The rich peach-bloom scarcely 
deepened to a blush even when he kissed her full young lips again 
and again, while his hand tenderly stroked her round, warm throat. 
She loved him; she was no more ashamed of that than was 
Eve in Paradise; nature, unwarped by conventionalities, was strong 
in her. 

They did not talk much in general these two, though they had 
no pretty theories about affinities and thought-reading; for the 
woman it sufficed just to be near the man she loved, while, usually, 
her presence calmed his restless discontent. A discontent that 
the girl failed to understand, for in her was a great, dumb patience, 
born of generations of quiet submission to the ills of life. 

There was an alien strain in Dick’s blood, though, to the honest 
peasant class from which his mother sprung, and in his manhocd 
it showed itself. There was almost an incongruity in the way he 
fretted at his lot: it was like a great draught horse, trained to 
daily labour in cart and plough, that suddenly should champ its 
bit and paw the ground it was meant to till, soon as the trumpet 
eall of battle or the horn of chase should reach its ears. 

After years of such training, just so suddenly had Dick 
awakened. A misfortune had happened to him, he had begun to 
think! Having to pass a night in Newcastle, in readiness for the 
morrow’s market, he had entered a lecture-hall, and there, for the 
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first time, had heard the wonders of that new Western world which 
was at that time practically to many labouring men a still undis- 
covered land. The gold fever was then at its height, and the 
lecturer showed many a gleaming nugget as tangible proof of 


California’s rich resources. 


Why he did not go himself in search 


of such unmeasured wealth, and why he preferred the silver six- 
pences of his native land to the boundless gold of that virgin soil, 
were questions the dazzled countryman never thought of asking, 


but came back to his native village like one in a dream. 


He had caught the infection in that one night’s excitement, 


and his veins ran fire and his brain was in a whirl. 


Yet habit 


was strong. The man went on working all through that soft 
sweet springtime, through the hot, luxuriant summer, and made 
His purpose was ripening all the while, though at. first 


no sign. 


he was not aware of it. 


Was it habit merely, or was not love the 


power that bound him to his country; the tie that even in his 
frenzy he could scarcely find strength to sever? 

It was strange and apparently foreign to the character of the 
man that he talked little of the idea that possessed him. He 
was usually by no means reserved—not at all averse to blowing his 
own trumpet in the village tavern, and bragging of the fact 
that he could reap a good half acre more in a day than his 
mates, could back a horse against any jockey in the land, and 
throw his man at a ‘ wrustle’ quicker than most—yet, save in a 
few obscure hints, he never breathed a word of what was passing 
in his mind. Mary alone knew it, but the girl’s brain as yet 
moved slowly, and failed to grasp an idea that was out of the 
beaten track. 

When Dick first spoke to her of that gold-strewn land of the 


West, she listened with a slow, half-compassionate smile on her 
face, as though to some unmeaning dream. Neither the place 
nor the treasure it contained had any reality to her mind, It 


was ‘nobbut book-larning,’ and all that books contained was to 
Mary a thing to be taken with great caution as not applicable to 


the affairs of life. 


All the same she grew prouder of Dick when 


week after week he brought a newspaper from market and conned 
it diligently day after day, till the following Saturday brought its 


successor. 


Slowly, very slowly, she grew to attach some meaning to his 
words ; to grieve at his discontent, to wonder that though he was 
saving money he spoke to her no longer of marriage ; and slowly 
through her great, deep love there had grown a sense of coming 


loss. 


Not less did they love each other, yet a consciousness of con- 
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straint had risen between them, a jarring something that Mary felt 
even in her lover’s very kiss and in the touch of his caressing hand 
—and this Autumn evening, after the first few moments of love’s 
delicious abandon, this discordant element asserted itself without 
a word being spoken. She asked no question, only her big, steady 
eyes sought Dick’s with a vague questioning, like that of some 
faithful animal which fails for once to read its master’s mind. The 
bold blue eyes of the man quailed and wavered before that steady 
gaze, and when he spoke it was in a half-querulous tone of self- 
justification. 

‘It’s no manner o’ use, Mary, I canna bide it, and I’m not 
gangin’ to try. Think on’t, woman, a chap like me workin’ for a 
beggarly eighteen shillin’ a week, when there’s places in the world . 
where the yellow gold is to be had for howkin’! What’s there to 
look forward to here that a man should bide? Can ye tell me? 
Nowt but the poorhouse, or the parish ‘lowance, after workin’ all 
one’s life. Ye ken that well enough, Ireckon, my poor brave lass ;’ 
and Dick looked tenderly at the girl and drew her closer, for her 
eyes were filling with scalding tears. He had hit a wound evi- 
dently, but still Mary did not speak. 

‘Ye ken I’ve thought on it for a gay bit, though I’ve not said 
much for fear o’ vexin’ ye, but I can bide it no longer. I dream 
on’t at night, and in the day-time the gleam o’ the ripened corn 
seems to mock me, and I think o’ the land where the real red 
gold itself cries out for men to gather it. Speak, lass, speak ye’re 
mind on’t, it’s not only mysel I’se thinking on! ’ 

Mary’s answer was to lay both her hands on his shoulders and 
look straight in her lover’s face. Her cheek had paled, but her 
voice was steady. 

‘What’s the use o’ my speakin’, Dick? Ye’ve setten ye’re 
mind on’t, and nothin’ I can say will turn ye.’ 

‘ And yell come to me, hinny, soon as I hae a home to fetch ye 
to—eh, lassie? The thought o’ that will lighten the day’s 
work !’ 

Mary had turned from him, and did not see the eager light in 
his eyes as he waited her answer. She leaned against the wicket, 
her head resting on her hands and her face hidden, and Dick stood 
awkwardly beside her. He did not feel as if he knew what to do 
with his arms now that they held her no longer, yet, though he 
could not understand it, there was something in the girl’s mood, 
some strange new dignity in her attitude, some unapproachable 
isolation and heroism of soul, that set a barrier between them and 
kept him at a distance. It held him silent too as well as un- 
demonstrative, though he had been wont to think a kiss or a 
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caress sufficient answer before when any littie hitch came in his 
lovemaking. 

He felt ill at ease, too. He had been prepared for tears, for 
reproaches, for coaxing remonstrances, but this silent tragic calm 
awed and subdued him. By-and-by the girl turned and faced 
her lover, but though he stretched out his arms to draw her to him 
she made no respouse. 

‘Gang Dick, gang if so be ye’re heart’s set on it, I’ll not stand 
in ye’re way, but ye ken weel I canna leave my ain folk now that 
the mother’s bedrid.’ 

There was no doubt in her tone, only an entirely unconquerable 
certainty that would have been only weakened had she resorted to 
any argument to support it, and it silenced the words that were 
on Dick’s lips and the wishes that were in his heart. 

‘Maybe no! Not just the now, but by-and-by; or, if ye 
couldn’t bring yersel to it, I wad come back after a year or two and 
bring a fortun’ with me. Eh, hinny, hinny, dinna blame! ye and 
me hae seen the burden o’ poverty press gay sair on those we 
love ; and my beauty, my beauty, I could na bide to think o’ ye’re 
bonny limbs cramped wi’ pains, and ye made an auld woman of 
afore ye’re time, like her ye’re thinkin’ on. I'd fain spare ye that, 
and make ye an easy time of it, lass, when ye and me are past our 
prime.’ 

Dick’s voice grew husky, and now he took his sweetheart in 
his arms and strained her to his breast. 

He loved her, this sweet, wholesome, healthy creature, with 
all his heart ; and at the moment believed, and made her believe, 
that it was to make her life a happy one in the future that he 
chose to leave her now. . 

They lingered toyether still though the sunset deepened, and 
heart rested on heart and lip on lip, till the ocean that would 
divide them was forgotten in love’s blissful present. Yet when at 
length they severed, and Mary started on her homeward way, she 
turned and looked back to where Dick stood watching her, a 
sudden pang of deadly pain shot through her heart. 

Through the tall dark fir trees to the West the crimson hues 
of sunset fell across the path she had trodden, and while she 
stood it seemed as though a blood-red stream divided her from 
the man she loved, and tinged with its cruel colour all his 
raiment. 

He waved her a farewell across it, and smiled ere he turned to 
go, but the girl’s nerves were strung to their highest pitch, and a 
strange, vivid terror fell upon her soul, and rested there. 

Was it an omen of coming ill, or had the emotion of the past 
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hour roused the latent power of imagination in this ‘ unlessoned 
girl’s’ hitherto almost dormant brain ? 
Who shall answer, save Time the great interpreter ? 


CHAPTER II, 


Dick was gone, and Mary Jamieson’s life went on outwardly 
as though he had never been. No time had she to sit and brood 
idly over her lover’s absence ; woman though she was, she must 
work, not weep, for only her strong hands and willing heart stood 
between her loved ones and the terrible poorhouse. 

There was to an onlooker something wofully sad in seeing 
this active, healthy young creature amid her surroundings ; some- 
thing indescribably pathetic in watching the buoyant overflowing 
vitality of the beautiful woman slowly, as it were, going to nourish 
lives that were utterly hopeless, helpless, ruined. 

‘Struggle for existence,’ ‘ survival of the fittest "—these are 
the laws that have made our humanity what it is, are they? So 
we are told; but certain old-world superstitions anent duty and 
love are apt to run counter to them, at all events in natures not 
fully under the glorious light of nineteenth century science, and 
Mary, in her sublime ignorance, calmly set them at nought. She 
was all unconscious of heroism in that: she was sacrificing health, 
beauty, youth and happiness, for the sake of the poor wretched 
mother, crippled in every limb with rheumatism, and of the 
rickety idiot brother that spent all his harmless, useless life 
in toying with straw and chips and paper-cuttings. 

Nor did those to whom she sacrificed herself see anything 
more in it than did Mary herself. The mother was too utterly 
worn out, too conscious of her weary load of aching flesh to think 
of much beyond, and then, though she did not reason it out, 
though, indeed, reason was barely awake, and only a dim half- 
human instinct had guided her life, the helpless woman herself 
had been equally unselfish. 

Was not her present weight of woe but the outcome of long 
hours of exposure to cold and damp in field and barn? Was not 
the half-witted child she had borne after her husband’s death but 
the result of her sleepless nights in nursing the dying man, and 
her toilsome days earning the pittance that kept a roof above 
their heads ? 

Mary was her mother’s daughter truly in that blind unreason- 
ing instinct of self-sacrifice : the spark of divine fire that animates 
our clay, and bids a noble defiance to theory and to law. 

As for Jimmie, he no more wondered that Mary was kind and 
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loving, than he wondered at the sky for being blue and the sun 
for being warm. He smiled and was happy and enjoyed it all, 
blessed with a brain that asked no questions, knew no problems, 
and took no thought for the morrow. So the months passed, and 
bonny Mary was Mary Jamieson still, though many a lad tried to 
win a glance from her sweet brown eyes, and many a lover tried 
in vain to woo. 

It did not even strike her as possible that she might while 
away the time with lighter loves, and feed her vanity with flattery, 
even if her heart must hunger for its absent dear one. Dick 
would come back, he had promised that, and meanwhile she would 
wait. 

A year had passed and brought but one letter from him, as 
loving a one as even she could wish, but, alas! the ‘ fortun’’ seemed — 
far off as ever. He hadn’t been ‘lucky,’ he said, ‘ other chaps 
struck gold sometimes just within a yard or two of where he 
failed ; but she must keep up her heart, his turn would come.’ 

And keep up her heart she did, yet the time was long. 

Another year and no letter came, and Mary was a shade paler, 
her form a something less rounded, her eyes a trifle sadder. That 
was all the change that could be seen. 

Her burden now was somewhat lighter, though the lighten- 
ing meant an added loneliness—for the bed in the corner was 
empty, and the tired sufferer was at rest. 

Where was Dick, why did he make no sign? This was the 
question that her lonely heart was ever asking; oftenest with sad 
foreboding, sometimes with a glad hopefulness. What if after all 
he was on his way to her, and some happy day should clasp her in 
his arms, and chide her for the doubt that had crept into her soul ? 

Surely, surely that must be why no letter came, she tried to 
think ; but, alas! the future held for her no such giad solution. . 

— il in the “West the poe tints of ay dieu 
the head of St. Helena, as it towered high above the neighbouring 
hills. The wild roving wind swept through the forest pines, and 
the air was pungent with the scent of resin, and clear and fresh 
as mountain purity could make it, as it swept through the deep 
rocky cafions, and on where a few canvas tents gleamed white, and 
a score or two of rough wooden shanties told of a miners’ village. 

The cafion was thickly wooded below, where a noisy brawling 
stream dashed from ledge to ledge, but towards the top of its 
precipitous sides huge masses of bold red rock showed themselves 
in rugged nakedness amid a sparse and scattered growth of birch, 
poison oak, and chaparrel. 
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Here, on a ledge of rock, two men stand facing one another, 
wrath and hatred in their souls. 

A wild, beautiful, gipsy-like woman, with unkempt hair and 
dress of some rich and gaudy stuff, strangely out of harmony with 
the rough garb of the men, is watching them. A smile of triumph 
parts her brilliant coral lips, for she knows herself the cause of the 
deadly breach between the comrades, the precious prize that both 
seek to claim. 

‘Bah! Let them fight it out.’ She likes a strong man, loves 
to see a struggle and the fierce encounter of foes in passionate 
combat—it rouses her blood, and quickens her pulse, and makes 
life glorious as did the gladiatorial shows of old to high-born 
maid and matron. 

These two are both huge of limb and powerful of muscle. 
The one fair as the fabled sun-god himself, the other dark and 
swarthy ; yet she could scarcely choose between them. 

The human tigress is content to wait the issue of the conflict. 

A fierce torrent of angry words, a struggle, a yell of ungoverned 
and ungovernable passion, a clash of weapons, a gleam of steel, and 
the flashing knife finds a crimson scabbard. 

A fall, and the strong, bearded Apollo lies a helpless mass of 
quivering flesh, a stream of blood pouring from his chest and 
reddening all the loose white shirt he wears. 

The man whose mad frenzy has done it all now vainly tries to 
staunch the wound, while a choking something grips his throat 
and all but unmans him. 

‘ Dick, Dick, dear old comrade, speak!’ he cries, as he throws 
himself on his knees by the bleeding man, and roughly casts 
aside the beautiful ereature who touches him with a half caress, 
and curses her as he does so. 

What is she now to either of them, this woman, that had the 
power to madden them into wild and savage brutes? Is it to 
clasp her in a last farewell that the dying man throws his arms 
into the air and calls aname? Twice, thrice he calls it; but it 
is the name of one who is far away. 

‘Mary! Mary! Mary!’ comes the bitter, yearning cry; then he 
sinks back into the arms of his recent foe, and all is still. 

Far away, meanwhile, in a Northumbrian cottage, a woman lies 
asleep, for there it is already past midnight. The dim firelight 
flickers over her face, and shows the beauty of its soft contours, 
and the wealth of the dark hair that lies on the pillow.. The 
clock ticks slowly, slowly, by the wall, and a mouse nibbles in the 
woodwork, and through the half-open door of the adjoining closet 
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comes the heavy breathing of another sleeper. Save for that, all 
is still within, though outside the wind comes in a long, low moan 
across the valley, and amid the trees is a ceaseless sighing. The 
clock strikes two, and still all is silent ; only the woman moans in 
her sleep, and the sound from the inner room is hushed. 

‘Mary! Mary! Mary!’ comes a call; and all the air vibrates, and 
a chill as of a cold breath sweeps through the little cottage. 

‘Dick! Dick!’ responds the wakened sleeper, stretching her 
beautiful arms out in the darkness; but in the empty blackness 
there is none to answer her embrace. 

The fire flares up one second, lights the tiny room, and throws 
a long creeping shadow across the mirror that was Dick’s last love- 
gift. Then the light goes out, absolute darkness reigns and 
the silence is unbroken—even the clock has ceased to tick, stopped 
by some weird and unseen hand. The great time-keeper of the 
world, however, still moves on, morning comes at last, and the 
rosy dawn tinges all the earth. 

Pale and heavy-eyed, though tearless, and with a strange 
numbness at her heart, Mary rises and goes about her daily task. 
She moves softly and silently as though in a chamber of the dead, 
nor does she draw the little blind that shuts the sunlight out. 
Once she glances at the clock, but does not seek to set its un- 
swaying pendulum again in motion. 

The spell of a terrible dream is on her. Once more she had 
seen her lover. Seen him as he stood in the years before, waving 
her a fond farewell, while his eyes were full of a wistful longing 
new to them and which she could not interpret. There was a 
blood-red stain upon his breast, and a crimson stream divided her 
from him, which she could not cross when she tried to reach his 
side. Then the vision faded and she woke, her own name sound- 
ing in her ears in Dick’s well-remembered voice. 

By-and-by Jimmie wakened from his sleep, and his then 
unbroken treble startled her in the stillness. 

‘Mary, Mary, where’s Dick? I see’d him standin’ by ye’re bed 
last night, just as ye called out, and then he was gaen afore I could 
see where he went. What ails ye, lass, that ye’re shiverin’ so, it is 
na cauld the morn.’ 

But Mary gave no answer. She had sunk white and trembling 
into a chair, and for once in her life a merciful unconsciousness 
wrapt her in its kindly oblivion. 

It was no dream then. Dick in very surety had been near her, 
and now she knew that nevermore while life should last would she 
look again upon his face. Strong as Death had been the love he 
bore her, for it had vanquished space, and won a moment even 
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from eternity to bid farewell to the faithful heart that was his 
for ever. 


Mercifully, the true history of that death Mary never knew, 
and Dick’s memory knows to her no stain. 

Forty long years have gone since then, the beautiful hair is 
white as snow, and the broad, low forehead has many a wrinkle, 
but in the sweet old eyes dwells an ineffable peace. 

Mary has ‘turned a Methodist’ in her old age, and the thought 
of heaven’s eternal blessedness sweetens her lonely life here below; 
but she calls herself to task sometimes as she fears that the hope 
of seeing her girlhood’s lover quickens her longing for the better 
land, and that his bonny golden curls come between her soul and 
a thorn-crowned Head to which she fain would offer an undivided 
allegiance. 

ISABELLA WEDDLE. 











Wp Fellow-Craveller. 


‘Do you mind letting me look at your ring ?’ 

I started. on hearing these words, first, because they were 
spoken in a coupé that was running between Paris and Tours, 
where I did not expect to hear an English voice ; secondly, because 
I felt somewhat alarmed to be travelling alone with a man who 
was thus manifesting his interest in a diamond ring, which I had 
been vain and foolish enough to buy the day before in Paris, 
and was now wearing. A hurried glance somewhat reassured me; 
so I held out my hand to him, and then something in the way in 
which he examined my recent purchase told me that I had come 
across, not a robber, but a diamond merchant. He was slightly 
built and had dark hair and whiskers. His features were well 
cut, and his eyes were blue. I think he was older than he looked. 
He was probably fifty or fifty-five, but might have passed for 
nearly ten years less. 

‘May I ask what you gave for it?’ he inquired after a brief 
scrutiny. 

I named the sum. 

‘You were done,’ he replied ; ‘you ought not to have paid 
more than half that price. The stone is faulty, but has been very 
skilfully cut, and that is how you have been taken in. Well, I 
don’t suppose there is one person out of a thousand who will dis- 
cover that it is not nearly so good as it looks.’ 

That was certainly some consolation. 

‘You are in the trade ?’ I hazarded. 

‘I was,’ replied my fellow-traveller; ‘but I met with an 
adventure that upset me for a time, and was the cause of my 
giving up business. I had acquired a competence for a bachelor _ 
with inexpensive tastes, but still it was against the grain for me 
to leave off trading and lead an inactive life. Indeed, but for 
certain nervous scruples that have taken possession of me, I think 
I would begin dealing again to-morrow. If you would care to 
hear the event to which I refer, and which has affected me so 
greatly, I will tell it to you. There is nothing else to be done, 
and it will help to pass the time.’ 

I expressed my desire to hear his story; but had I conjectured 
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what he was about to tell me, I would have begged him to hold 
his peace. 

The reader, however, need have no similar compunction about 
perusing the narrative, as it was the man’s wistful eyes and 
pathetic expression, and, more still, the subsequent occasion on 
which I saw him, that have caused his tale to haunt me. 

‘If ever anyone,’ he began, ‘had a right to consider himself 
cosmopolitan, I have; for my father was of Jewish extraction, and 
my mother was French ; I was born and educated in New York, 
and from my youth I have traded in London and Paris. I in- 
herited from my father a fair amount of capital to start with, and 
that of course was a great matter. I was pretty cute in dealing, 
and never speculated, so that, although the process was slow, I 
gradually acquired a moderate fortune. The first big haul I made 
was when diamonds were first discovered at the Cape. I went 
out, purchased largely, and did several good strokes of business. 

‘ After that I went to India, where as a buyer I entered into 
the most extensive transactions I had ever made in my life. I 
then returned to Europe bringing the stones with me. At Suez 
I fell in with a Greek jewel-merchant, with whom I was acquainted. 
He ‘too had been in the East, and was now going to Venice, to 
buy pearls, that were being sold there. I agreed to accompany him, 
as I thought I might be able to do some business myself, and, as 
I was on my way for Paris, it was not much out of my road. We 
arrived in Venice together, where my friend went to stay with a 
relation, and [ to an hotel. Next evening I called on him, and 
he agreed to return with me to the hotel and have supper with 
me. I had somewhere else to go, and it was arranged that on my 
return he would join me, and accompany me back. As the 
gondola in which I was seated approached the rendezvous, I saw 
my friend standing close to the water, at the end of a narrow 
passage which led from the house where he was staying. It was 
dusk, but as we approached I could see a man stealing up behind 
him, and, ere I could raise my voice in warning, my friend was 
struck down. Then his assailant, stooping over the motionless 
body, began to rifle it. The two gondoliers, who had also wit- 
nessed the attack, incited by me, urged the boat forward with the 
utmost speed, and in a few seconds we were upon the scene. As 
I sprang from the boat the assassin looked up and seemed to 
hesitate whether to attack me, but seeing the two men coming to 
my aid, he fled ere I had time to reach him, and soon disappeared. 
My friend was not killed, as I had feared, but had been badly 
stabbed between the shoulders, The robber had evidently con- 
sidered his watch-chain and purse as objects too trivial for plunder, 
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and had not had time to reach a leather bag containing some very 
valuable pearls and other gems, which was secured in an inside- 
pocket, and had clearly been the motive of the crime. 

‘I had only intended to remain a few days, and the night 
before my departure I left the hotel for a little, locking the door 
of myroom as usual, The diamonds were in a leather case at the 
bottom of a strong box, which was full of clothes and other 
property of little value. I thought the diamonds safer there than 
anywhere else, as no one, not even my friend, knew of their exist- 
ence. I-was absent not more than an hour and a half, and on my 
return went to my room with the intention of going to bed. No 
sooner had I unlocked my door than a strange and indefinable 
dread took possession of me. I saw nothing and heard nothing, 
but I detected a slight and peculiar odour of some species of to- 
bacco, or it may have been opium. I do not smoke, and the con- 
viction instantly flashed upon me that during my absence some 
one had entered my room, and, for aught I knew, might still be 
there. My sense of smell is keen, but the effluvia could barely 
be perceived, and had come I believed from the clothes or breath 
of the intruder. There was an English waiter in the hotel, and 
as he happened to be in the passage outside, I called him into the 
room. Then with his assistance I began to search the room. We 
looked under the bed, opened the cupboard, and examined a 
curtained recess that served as a wardrobe ; but could see nothing 
to justify my suspicions. There was no chimney, as the room was 
warmed by a small stove. Had there been a terrace or balcony 
outside my window, I should at once have concluded that an 
entrance had been effected by that means; but with diamonds of 
such great value in my possession, I would not have occupied a 
room of that description, and I knew that there was nothing 
between my window and the water, which a hundred feet below 
lapped the base of the building. I gave the waiter a trifle, and 
asked him to say nothing about my suspicions; for it had just 
occurred to me that the landlord probably had a master-key to my 
room, and might have had some reason to enter it in my absence. 
Yet I had never before noticed in the hotel these strange narcotic 
fumes, which had now almost disappeared, but which I shall 
remember while I live. Though I was no longer alarmed, as soon 
as the man left my room, it was with some trepidation that I 
opened my box and felt for my stones. They were safe. My mind 
was now almost at ease, but I examined more carefully than usual 
the revolver, which I always kept under my pillow, to satisfy myself 
that it was in a serviceable condition. I then went to bed. 

‘I think it must have been just after I had fallen asleep, when 
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I awoke with a start, roused by a slight noise near me. Holding 
my breath, I listened, and distinctly heard a creaking sound in 
the room, as if two boards were being slowly parted by means of 
some instrument. The noise stopped for a few minutes, then 
began again, and went on for several seconds, and stopped as before. 
I had grasped my revolver and lay motionless prepared to use it. 
I did not dare to raise an alarm, because, for aught I knew, at 
that very moment I might be exposed to some deadly weapon, 
which would be used against me, if I attempted to summon aid. 
The knowledge, however, that I was armed and able to defend my- 
self took away the greater part of my fear, even while I listened 
to that mysterious noise. My belief was that two of the boards 
in the floor, or in the wall, were being slowly removed in order to 
admit some one into the room. I was ready to fire as soon as I 
heard. a stealthy step by my bedside, as I did not doubt that my 
life-would be attempted. The room was quite dark; but if my 
first shot missed, the flash from the pistol would enable me to take 
good aim with my second. Suddenly the nature of the sound 
altered, and at last I understood how it was produced, and knew 
that the window was being slowly opened by some one outside. 
No ladder was high enough to reach from a boat, and the thorough- 
fare, which even at night was constantly made of the water, rendered 
access by this means impossible. I concluded that in my absence 
someone had entered my room by the door, and at the sound of my 
approach had opened the window and gone outside, closing it 
immediately afterwards. But what vampire was this, that for 
more than an hour had clung to a sill barely six inches wide, or 
had poised himself at so fearful a height upon this narrow ledge! 
All these thoughts, and many more, passed through my mind 
during the few seconds that I lay conscious that I must inflict or 
suffer instant death. Not to speak of the robbery, which I did 
not doubt was the cause of this man’s presence, escape was im- 
possible for him except at the expense of my life, and I believed 
he would not hesitate to take it. Only a fewnights before, had I 
not seen my friend with less cause struck down by an assassin ! 
‘It was very dark, but at that moment, through a rift in the 
dense clouds, the moon shed a flood of light, and for an instant 
and no longer, between myself and the sky, silhouette-like, I saw 
distinctly the form ofa man. He held a poniard in his hand and 
was preparing to step into the room. It may have been due to 
imagination, but I believed that I also saw the same diabolical 
face which I had observed in the man who had attacked my 
friend. Without further reflection, and almost instinctively, I fired. 
Following the report of the shot came a convulsive sob, and from the 
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breath of cool air that suddenly passed over my face, I knew that 
nothing intervened now between me and the night breeze that 
was blowing through the open window. I sprang from bed, and, 
groping my way, I found, as I expected, that the intruder had dis- 
appeared. Putting my hand out of the window, I could feel that 
there was neither rope nor ladder there. I then closed the win- 
dow and secured it. When I had struck a light I saw on the 
sleeve of my night-shirt a damp, red stain, and knew that when 
I had put my hand outside there was blood upon the sill; but 
whether it had been spilt by my shot or otherwise, of course, I 
could not tell. Sleep was out of the question now, so I dressed 
and remained where I was till it was time for me to go in the 
morning. I said nothing of what had occurred, and heard nothing 
of it; nor from that day till this has any intelligence connected 
with the event ever reached me. - If the man had a poniard in his 
death-grasp, and, as is likely, was weighted with other heavy 
weapons, on striking the water he would sink like lead. I could 
not, however, forget my terrible experience. I became nervous 
and subject to odd fancies, and took to reading books that treated of 


_ the history, virtues, and baneful effects of gems. 


‘Soon afterwards I resolved to retire from business. By far 
the most important of my purchases in the East had been a very 
valuable diamond of great weight. It is not easy to find pur- 
chasers for stones of this size, as there are naturally few who have 
the means and are willing to part with the equivalent in money. 
This stone is still unsold, and lies in the care of my bankers in 
London. When I have disposed of it, that will be my last trans- 
action of this nature. It is a famous diamond, and has an authen- 
tic history of many hundred years. It is known to have caused 
the loss of many a life. I have no doubt that on account of this 
jewel I was actually followed from India, and though I only saw 
him in the dark, both from his size and features I believe the 
plunderer to have been a native or half-caste. I am also of the 
belief that ere I can get rid of this diamond, there is still misfor- 
tune in store for me.’ 

I had now to leave in order to change carriages, and I was not 
sorry to bid my fellow-traveller farewell, as he had made me feel 
eerie. 

About a year later I was in Paris, and one morning read in a 
newspaper an account of the sale of the famous jewels of a Russian 
princess. Several paragraphs farther on, I read that. the body of 
a murdered man, who was unknown, had been found on one of.the 
principal boulevards. A short description followed; which at once 
suggested to me my fellowstraveller of a year before, on the 
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Orleans railway. I hastened to the Morgue, aud found my fears 
realised ; for there lay the diamond merchant, who had been 
fatally stabbed between the shoulders. From the information that 
I was able to give, it was concluded that he would be known to the 
large jewel-dealers, and as the result of inquiries in a short time 
the body was claimed by friends. I afterwards learnt that he had 
been the victim of a deeply-laid robbery, as a very valuable dia- 
mond, which it was discovered he had brought to Paris, in order 
to dispose of, was missing, but his purse, which contained a con- 
siderable sum of money, and his other valuables, had been left 
untouched. 
CRAWFORD SCOTT 

















WM Aentimental Solicitor. 


Joun ANTHONY MCARDLE was a solicitor. That was bad enough, 
of itself. But the malign Fate that had evolved him from chaos 
into the Incorporated Law Society had done him even a more 
grievous wrong. He looked a solicitor. Respectability was in- 
delibly stamped upon him. Law lowered from his heavy brows, 
and equity was exemplified in the even parting of his hair. His 
lips were demurrers in themselves, and there were pleadings in 
his very eyes. His figure was short and close and compact, like a 
well-drawn affidavit, and his gait was as even and precise as the 
measured periods of senior counsel. He was a concrete common- 
place in appearance ; a mere statement of facts, with no faintest 
gleam of romance shining about him. Eccentricity in dress, in 
hair, in neckties, he was debarred from by the etiquette of the 
profession, and his sartorial environment seemed to suit his inner 
self. The most imaginative of portrait-painters could have con- 
ceived no other background to him than an array of japanned deed 
boxes. It had even been said by an irreverent friend that he never 
seemed full dressed save when carrying a black bag. There was a 
sensation of incompleteness, of want of finish, when one saw 
him at other times, such as might be felt in the contemplation of 
a parson without a white neckcloth, or a forequarter of lamb 
without mint sance. 

The sting of all this lay in the fact that John Anthony was in 
reality a poet. Nature had given him the soul of a songster— 
Fate enclosed him in the skin of a solicitor. It was his delight 
to sit down at his desk after a day of weary attendance in Court, 
and with many clean sheets of ‘ruled pro.’ before him, to relieve 
himself of the accumulated poesy within, in verses full of wild 
yearning and passionate sorrow. He was none of your milk-and- 
water poets, spinning verbal prettinesses about flowers and sunsets. 
Love and Liberty were the keynotes of his song. He believed 
himself to have capabilities for love such as few men here below 
are endowed with. There was in him, he knew, a capacity for a 
deep, devouring, reckless, boundless passion, which should spring 
up some day, at the approach of the fore-destined mistress of his 
soul, and go forth to meet her, overwhelming opposition, sweeping 
difficulties from its path. It had made a few false starts, to be 
sure—some ten or twelve—mistaking various maidens of sub- 
urban society for the Fate-ordained Dulcinea, But that was a 
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detail. They had served some useful purpose, these locwm-tenentes 
goddesses, giving material for many verses of the erotic sort, in 
which there was a good deal of the future tense and the sub- 
junctive mood. 

The chief of his grievances was the difficulty he had in getting 
people to take him seriously. There is no reason why a solicitor 
should not be a poet. Robert Burns had been a ploughman— - 
Kirke White a butcher, at least a butcher’s boy. Surely the transi- 
tion from the Court of Commun Pleas to Parnassus was less abrupt 
than a leap from beef-steaks to hexameters! No one could ques- 
tion the tendency of the profession to develop the inventive facul- 
ties. Was there any reason why invention, hampered by the law 
as to bills of costs, should not find a vent in the direction of poetry? 
Apparently not ; but the world was sceptical, and would persist in 
valuing him for his legal knowledge, and ignoring his verses. He 
had the misfortune to know his business well, and to have in- 
herited a good practice from his father, whence it followed that he 
was sought after in society, and favoured of mothers. Young 
ladies would sympathise with him, regarding him in innocent 
wide-eyed wonder as something superhuman in the union of di- 
verse gifts. They would crave help in the filling of their albums 
from him—a request generally refused, for he disdained such 
trivialities—and show him, perhaps over-plainly, that they were 
ready to believe in him. Even this was not satisfactory, though 
undeniably soothing. He could see the worth of such simulated 
appreciation. The lady of his love was not to be one of these 
society misses, talking smooth commonplaces, occupying all her 
little soul in the devising of fashionable dresses, in the pursuit of 
dancing and flirtation—a daintily clad, prettily spoken, soulless 
doll. She would be very different. But 4s yet she came not, 
and he had reached his twenty-eighth year in profitless waiting. 

It was about eleven o’clock of a winter’s night, and he sat in 
his room, his solicitor exterior somewhat disguised under evening 
garb. A friend, whose avocation was banking, and whose name-— 
Bill Rafter—was unpretentious, faced him. Both were smoking— 
the poet a cigarette, Bill a dirty meerschaum. 

‘T am in love, Bill,’ he said. 

* Again ?’ said Bill, mildly. 

‘Oh, bother. I have never loved yet.’ 

‘Um!’ said Bill. ‘ There was Phyllis, and——’ 

‘I know all that, I have had fancies. Only fancies. Look 
how easily I got over them.’ 

‘You did,’ Bill admitted. ‘ Always.’ 

‘That shows. When a man loves—loves—he doesn’t get over 
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it. A man may imagine he cares for a woman, may endow her 
with attributes she hasn’t got, and for a short time rave in a 
fancied delirium about her. He may even , 

‘Marry her. You went near it once.’ 

‘Well—yes. But marriage has nothing to do with it. Mar- 
riage is a detail.’ 

‘So are kids. Unnecessary details.’ 

‘Of course. But what I mean is this. I have the capacity 
of love within me, of a mad, unmeasured, blind passion. Not 
having experienced it yet, I don’t know exactly how it will begin. 
I don’t suppose it will strike me all at once like an electric shock. 
It’s only in novels they do things like that. You must experiment 
for a little while, must test yourself, observe your feelings when 
you are with her. You must ; 

‘ Hug her a bit, and see how you like it. That’s your notion 
of experiment, isn’t it ?’ 

‘That’s gross. You're making fun of this thing. I know you 
say you don’t. believe in it, much. Not in the sort of overmaster- 
ing passion, I mean.’ 

‘No,’ Bill said. 

‘ Well, then you don’t know anything about it. I know what 
I mean, and what a wonderful thing this great passion is when it 
does come. But the difficulty is to know when you have got it, 
really; when you have—you know—a—taken it properly, like 
vaccination. When you are sure it is really the right thing, and 
that there’s no fear of your going on and getting married under 
false pretences, then you are all right.’ 

‘Oh, then you're all right ?’ 

‘Yes, Well, I’m not sure this time, of course, yet. Ihave only 
met her three times. But if ever there was a woman whom a 
man could feel a real, desperate, yearning, longing, passionate 
glamour of love for, it is she. There is nothing commonplace 
about her—none of the smallness and petty tastes of most of the 
women we know. She is an actress, marvellously beautiful, won- 
derfully clever.’ 

‘Is she?’ said Bill. 

‘Yes. You may have seen her. Sheis only a short time out, 
and of course she is not at the top of the profession yet. But 
she’s playing in a very good part at the Museum Theatre in 
Carpet Slippers. Miss Norbury, her name is—Miss Rose Nor- 
bury.’ 

‘I know,’ said Bill. ‘ Little girl with red hair. I’ve seen 
her.’ 

‘Little girl with red hair? What the devil !—Look here, let’s 
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get along out of this. It’s time we were down at this dance. 
Half-past eleven. It’s no more red hair than—Of course it is red, 
but it’s the most delightful colour. sthetic, coppery, sunsetty, 
Botticelli sort of shade.’ 

‘It’s very nice. I didn’t mean, at all——’ ; 

‘And then, to call her a “ little girl”! Of course she is little, 
and very young, but still : 

‘That’s it,’ said Bill, as they went downstairs and got into a 
hansom. ‘It wasn’t out of disrespect I said that. But, you see, 
I knew her 4 

‘ You knew her, did you ?’ 

‘Not to speak to. But three or four years ago, when she was 
a kid in short dresses, I used to see her going to school, when 
I lived down Brompton way. She was only a little girl with red 
hair then.’ 

‘Oh! And what did you think of her? Didn’t you think 
there was something original about her—something quaint, out of 
the.common? Didn’t she strike you as being a girl that would 
be loved, and would love, with a wonderful depth and force of 
passion ?’ 

‘I don’t think she ever struck me much at all—except once, 
with a snowball. I remember that, because it damaged a new 
hat Ihad. If I thought about her at all, I dare say I thought she 
was a healthy little tomboy, who would have a thundering good 
appetite, and give a lot of trouble to whoever was teaching her 
the piano and plain needlework.’ 

‘I wish you wouldn’t chaff, Bill. I’m in earnest.’ 

‘So am I. I’m not a poet, and I don’t begin speculating 
about what horse-power of love may be boxed up inside of every 
school-girl of fourteen I meet on the road.’ 

‘Well, youre to meet her to-night at the Mayhews’. Miss 
Mayhew told me she was expecting her. She was at school with 
one of them, I think. So you can renew your acquaintance.’ 

‘Don’t want to,’ said Bill. ‘ Not if she’s got to be intense, 
and passionate, and all those other games you were talking of. 
I want a girl that'll dance and eat supper.’ 

‘ Here we are,’ said John Anthony, as the cab stopped. ‘ Now 
for it. Come along.’ 

As they went upstairs the strains of a valse sounded in the 
air, and stray couples were wandering into the ball-room from 
stairs and conservatory. Bill Rafter, who was enthusiastic about 
all manner of athletic sports, made haste to greet the hostess and 
seek a partner. He was soon whirling round over the polished 
floor, and John Anthony was left free to search for his lady love. 
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She was not dancing. Many fair faces flitted by him as he stood 
in the doorway of the ball-room, but hers was not among them, 
He tried the conservatory ; she was not there. Idly,and without 
expectation of finding her, he glanced into a room where many 
portly dowagers were gathered in gossiping conclave—and found 
her. She was sitting apart from the matronly senate, her small 
persou nestled up in a big easy chair. She was not listening to 
them. Her blue eyes were steadfastly fixed on a china plate that 
hung on the wall opposite to her, and her little pale pretty face— 
paler and more childish for the overshadowing of the coils of 
auburn hair that were drawn up high on her head, in grown-up 
fashion—wore a look of pensive seriousness. There was some- 
thing very touching in the listlessness of her attitude, in her 
melancholy isolation. She seemed a poor lonely little waif, strayed 
by adverse fate into companionship uncongenial, unsympathetic. 
The poet’s heart warmed to her with an honest pity. He was a 
good fellow at bottom, though the surface conceit of him made 
the inferior strata of kindliness hard to come at. He went over 
to her. 

* Miss Norbury,’ he said. 

She said nothing, but held out her hand to him, with a smile 
that said, plainer than words, she was glad he had come. 

‘You were looking rather stupid.’ 

‘I know. Iam stupid, rather, she said, submissively. 

‘I mean, of course, bored, you know. Tired.’ 

‘Well, Iam bored, a good deal. At least—I was. Witha 
morsel of a sudden glance. 

He drew a chair by her, and sat down. ‘I could guess what 
you were thinking of when I came in. Not of that plate you 
were looking at.’ 

‘No. Not of that plate.’ 

‘ About these old women, wasn’t it ?’ said he, implicating some- 
what irreverently the respectable matrons in his vicinity. ‘The 
eternal fiddle-faddle they keep up about their servants and bonnets 
and children? About how tiresome it must be to have grown old 
and fat, and to have lost all savour of life save what may be in 
such trivialities.’ 

‘Yes. Partly that,’ she said, with a curious little grimace, 
that was half-sorrowful and half-laughing. ‘ Partly of—other 
things.’ 

‘Tell me, will you? What things?’ 

‘No. I couldn’t exactly tell you. But I want you to tell me 
something—a whole heap of things—about Law.’ 

‘About Law ?’ he said, smiling. 
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‘Yes. About Law.’ She said it emphatically, halting a 
little before it and letting it slip out between her pursed-up lips 
with a childish impressiveness.* ‘About deeds, and wills, and 
parchment, and entails. And about mysterious boxes, with old 
papers shut up in them that settle how great estates are to 
go. And about wigs—why barristers wear them, and why you 
don’t ?’ 

He laughed. ‘Is that all?’ he said. 

‘Oh, no. But that will do to begin with. You can go on 
then to tell me how you work in your offices, and whether the— 
the clients have to sit down outside a partition, and the clerks 
look over it and make fun of them, as they did to Mr. Pickwick. 
And a lot of things.’ 

The poet was not quite sure whether she was making fun of 
him, or not. There was a winning earnestness in her fashion of 
speech, and an almost pathetic seriousness in the blue eyes that 
met his so calmly. But he had seen her act, and had noticed a 
similar intense gravity under the most ludicrous cireumstances. 

‘ Are you in earnest, really ?’ he asked. 

‘Yes; certainly. I do so want to know about things like 
that. They’re so—so sensible.’ 

‘Hm. Are they? It’s clear you don’t know much about 
them. Of course Ill tell you. But not here, else the matrons 
will think I’m going in for a Professorship of Law. Let us go 
out and sit in the conservatory. It’s nice and cool.’ 

She looked dubious. ‘Cool, is it?’ she said. 

‘I mean warm. It’s heated up. I quite forgot it was only 
January. I’ve been out in it, and it’s really very comfortable.’ 

‘Have you? Have you been long here?’ she asked, as they 
got up and went out. 

‘I’ve only just come. But I’ve been out there. I was look- 
ing out for—someone.’ 

Their eyes met for a brief fraction of a moment. The poet 
felt a pleasurable thrill down his spinal column; a sort of 
etherealised shiver. He remembered what he had said about love 
coming as an electric shock, and began to think the idea might 
not, after all, be such a ridiculous one. This smal] dainty piece 
of girlhood, whose auburn head reached little higher than his 
shoulder, was very fair to look upon. Her pale little face was 
very sweet and winning, and her eyes marvels in the way of ex- 
pression. She had a sweet contralto voice, full of sudden changes ; 
a voice that was very low and piteous when she spoke of sad 
things, very mirthful when she jested ; that could, he knew, thrill 
men’s hearts with noble words, with right brave speech. He could 
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guess how tenderly it would whisper love—in broken murmurs, 
soft as a baby’s caresses—with many a ‘ pitiful sweet sound, like 
a bird’s sigh,’ as it wavered with ‘spent breath. 

The valse in the ball-room was wailing in the long-drawn 
sweetness of its death as they passed into the conservatory, and 
as they sat down in the dreamy half-darkness of the place, the 
heavy breath of flowers filling the air with fragrance, and sad 
music floating from afar to them and fading slowly into silence, 
John Anthony McArdle felt that the die was cast. He had 
found his Love. 

‘Why did you choose to isolate yourself in that savage region 
where I found you?’ he said. 

‘You mean the drawing-room? Well, one reason was that I 
don’t care much for the people they have at this place—the men, 
I mean.’ 

‘I thought they were rather above the average. Mrs. Mayhew 
likes to have clever people, and very few ordinary folk—like 
myself,’ 

* Yes, but that is just the reason. She has painters and actors 
and writers and people like that. But they aren’t the good ones. 
Generally half amateurs, you know. Painters who can’t paint, 
and writers who can’t write.’ - 

‘Yes! But they are much the same to talk to, aren’t they, as 
the good ones ?’ 

‘Oh, no, they’re not. They will talk about their art, or 
their books, or their new part. The good ones don’t. They just 
talk like anybody else. Now there’s a man coming in—see, with 
that pink girl, who looks like one of these sham artists.’ 

‘You mean the tall fellow! Dark?’ 

‘Yes. Why does he wear his hair so long, and have his 
clothes hang on him any way? He must be one of these wretched 
poets. Now, I don’t see,’ said little Miss Norbury, in a positive 
fashion, ‘ why he couldn’t write poetry just as well with his hair 
cut, and a clean collar on. He’s nice-looking too,’ appraising him 
with calmly critical eyes. ‘Not exactly handsome, but nice. If 
he only would What are you laughing for ?’ 

‘Forgive me. But if you only knew him! That’s Bill Rafter, 
a particular friend of mine, and he couldn’t write a line of poetry 
to save his life. He’s in a bank, and he'd rather have a pipe and 
a game of billiards than Shakespeare and the lot of them put 
together.’ 

‘I apologise to him. But then his hair?’ 

‘Oh, that’s a whim of his. He never has it cut during a spell 
of cold weather. Says it gives him a cold in his head, and he 
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can’t tell whether he’s smoking Latakia or hayseed. As soon as 
we have a few mild days he takes it off.’ 

‘He must be sensible, too. Like you,’ she said. 

*‘ And I’m sensible, am I?’ 

‘Yes. And you're going to tell me those things I asked you 
about Law. Please!’ 

It was impossible—witnessing the childish confidence with 
which this request was made, and the bewitching way in which 
she gathered up together her small self into a comfortable attitude 
of listening, so as to acquire legal knowledge with the least amount 
of exertion—to do anything but straightway set forth on the 
devious path of explanation. He did his best to popularise the 
crabbed technicalities that beset the path of the articled clerk, 
to let her behind the scenes in the drama of legal mysteries, 
wherein the unwary client is involved in mazy complications from 
which extrication is impossible save by time and six-and-eight- 
pences. He grew earnest in his discourse, under the stimulus of 
the blue eyes that were always fixed on him, with an attentive 
seriousness ,in them. Many things she learned of the law of 
entail, of fines and recoveries; many curious particulars as to 
tenures and services, aids and homages, and such like details of 
the feudal system. A feeling of confidence grew up between 
them, as he progressed; a sympathy, in virtue of mutual know- 
ledge. He grew more and more under the spell of her winsome- 
ness, and though his tongue spoke but of rent-services and oaths 
of fealty, his eyes were eloquent of a dearer tribute, of more 
tender vows. At last he thought it time to get back from the 
middle ages, and, coming by way of the custom of wardship and 
the hardships of the medizval maiden who ventured to love where 
her lord approved not, to arrive at less impersonal topics. 

‘So, you see, there wasn’t much freedom of action in these 
days,’ he wound up. ‘It’s better to be in the nineteenth century, 
even if we do have fogs. Though we are, it may be, just as much 
hampered now as then, in another way.’ 

‘How?’ She was still quiescent, listening. 

‘ By customs and traditions and society rules. By the grooves 
we have got to live in. One is born in a certain position and 
lives in it. One has to do certain things and wear certain clothes 
and even have one’s hair cut ’—he glanced at her, smiling—‘in a 
certain way.’ 

‘ That is so,’ she admitted. 

‘ But is that right? Tell me, Miss Norbury; don’t you think 
it is better, nobler, to fling aside the shackles? To escape from 
the wearisome .monotony of society, the everlasting mill-horse 
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round—the trivialities that we call our social duties, and the 
stupidities that we call our social pleasures? To get out of 
the groove ?’ 

‘That depends on what the groove is,’ said she staidly. ‘It 
. may suit one, and be a very smooth and comfortable groove.’ 

‘Suit one? The man whom a groove suits, will never even 
think of getting out of it. But its being smooth and comfortable ° 
is surely no reason for remaining dormant init. If there be any 
merit in breaking loose from conventionality at all, in striving 
upward to a purer, wider field of labour, a fuller iving—it is the 
greater because of the fleshpots left behind in Egypt. If one be 
worthless, discreditable, in society, one’s leaving it is no sacrifice. 
It is only anticipating a necessity. But if——’ He stopped for 
a moment, wanting words, and drew a little nearer to her. As 
he went on, his voice, earnest before, grew deeper and more 
passionate. 

‘ But if a man be, as they call it, rising: beginning to succeed 
in his profession: with the prospect of this rising before him— 
of rising to a snug middle age and a suburban villa, to a fat 
commonplace wife and a parcel of children; to prosperous years 
of easy luxury, of ineffable dulness, to riches and respectability ; 
to an old age when his bloated body shall be racked with the 
pangs of gout, and the spare shadow of what was his intellect be 
fit but to grub for the garbage of after-dinner stories; to an 
ungrieved-for death, a funeral of many empty coaches, and a 
tombstone with many empty words; to merited oblivion! If a 
man be like this, with this fair future before him, and yet feel 
within him a longing for better things, a stirring to nobler deeds 
—would you not think him right to fling the commonplace 
certainty to the winds, and face the world empty-handed, strong 
only in the resolution to achieve? Tell me, what would you 
think of one such ?’ 

‘I should think,’ said Miss Norbury, deliberately, ‘that he was 
a very great donkey.’ 

He looked at her doubtfully. She had leant back a little, so 
that her face was in shadow, and he could not see if she were 
smiling. But he knew something of the mocking, mischievous 
wilfulness that was inherent in her nature, and so was not sobered. 
They were quitealone. The place seemed to have grown strangely 
still, only the distant music ruffling its dead silence. He could 
hear his heart throb, and was conscious of a grim wonder at his 
own excitement. It was impossible to stop. After a moment’s 
hesitation he spoke again, his voice grown very low and tremulous. 
‘Miss Norbury, I was speaking of myself—you must have 
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guessed. It isso with me. You know what I am—that Iam a 
solicitor. You do not know that I have other hopes—that it is 
my ambition, my longing, to do some work, however humble, in 
the great world of literature. I have no foolish estimate of myself 
—no vain idea that I am destined to leap into sudden fame. But 
I know that I have some slight gift, that some small thing I can 
achieve. I have not told my hopes to many people, because the 
world is slow to believe that a man can work outside of the craft 
he has been trained to. You will wonder why I should have 
striven to tell it to you. I have dared to do so because with my 
dreams of purposeful labour, of a life nobly worked, is mingled 
a tenderer hope. Because—lI love you.’ 

She raised herself up and looked at him with wondering eye, 
but before she had time to utter the words that were trembling 
on her lips he went on. 

‘I have not known you long, but I have loved you since the 
first day I saw you. That is more than a year ago now. It was 
in the theatre, and I remember so well how you came running on 
the stage in a shabby black frock, laughing, with your hair un- 
bound and falling in great waves over your shoulders. You had 
grown into my heart long before I knew you, and I had dreamed 
many fond dreams of how I might come to meet you, some day, 
and of what happiness the world might have for me then—God 
willing. And now, when the time had come, I could not tell you 
of my love till I had told you of myself, that you might not 
altogether despise me as a mere money-getting machine, a thing 
without hope, without ambition. I could not ask you to share my 
life before I had told you what that life would be, that I hoped 
soon to cast aside the petty cares of an ignoble calling, and seek 
after higher things. I have told you all. There is nothing 
more, but to say again that I love you. I love you.’ He was 
silent. 

‘I am very sorry,’ she said. ‘ Very, very sorry.’ 

‘Don’t say that. Can you not give me one grain of hope? I 
know only too well that there is little in me now that any woman 
should love. I know that it was folly for me to press my com- 
monplace love, my crude aspirations, on you now; that I had 
better have waited till I should have done something that would 
lift me a little from the ruck of mediocrities, and made me less 
unworthy of you. But I could not wait in silence, knowing 
that success might come too late.’ 

‘No, do not say any more,’ said Miss Norbury, ‘ and forgive 
me for having allowed you to say so much. But I could not 
help it. You astonished me so much, and I could not stop you.’ 
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* But, will you not 
‘It is useless. The truth is that you have misunderstood me; 
and I, you. You thought I was romantic, and I thought you 
weren't. I thought you were just a solicitor, and sensible, and 
like anybody else. You know, you 

‘I look it?’ said the poet, bitterly. 

‘Well—yes. You do. I never dreamt that you were so 
clever, and ambitious, and that. And I—well, I’m vot. I’m just 
very common and stupid and like other people,’ she said, with a 
comical little gesture of self-contempt. ‘And I like people that 
are stupid. There are so many of the others—the men who 
are painters and poets and things like that—that I have known; 
and they were always so—so intense, and so full of what they had 
done and what they were going to do; and they cared so little 
about the foolish things that I like, dancing and skating and fun. 
They did not seem to have any fun in them at all.’ 

‘ And if I had never said anything about my ambitions at all, 
about the hopes that I was fool enough to think would ennoble 
me in your sight, you might have liked me well enough ?’ 

‘Well, you know, I do like you. But 

‘ Then,’ said he, eagerly, ‘it is not myself that you dislike but 
my plans. I will sacrifice them. I would give up my life for you. 
Why should I not give up even the dearest prospect of my life ? 
Will you 

‘I am sorry,’ she said again. ‘ But it is impossible. You 
might change your life for-my sake, if I were vain enough to exact 
such a sacrifice, but you could not change your nature. You 
would be sorry afterwards, and would come in time to hate me for 
having spoilt your life. Do not deny it’—seeing him about to 
speak. ‘I know you are too generous to think it possible. I am 
sure you would be too generous ever to let me know it, if it should 
come to pass. But you could not helpit. You could not help 
seeing—-when you had found out what a good-for-nothing brainless 
little fribble I am—what a mistake it was to throw away your 
noble future in a passing fancy for a foolish little girl with red 
hair and, perhaps, a pretty face. Forgive me if I have misled 
you in any way, but it is impossible to do what you ask. Quite 
impossible.’ 

She held out her hand, looking up to him, penitently. He 
took it and held it for a moment, then raised it to his lips and 
kissed the small fingers. 

‘There is nothing to forgive,’ he said, ‘I have been an 
idiot.’ 

They rose up and went oyt of the place in silence, mingling 
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with the throng of dancers who came from the ball-room. The 
valse was over. 

Two or three hours later Bill Rafter came up to the poet, who was 
seated on the stairs, gravely discussing American literature with a 
New York pressman. 

‘Thinking of going, John?’ he said. 

‘Yes. I’mready,’ said John Anthony. ‘ Have you had enough 
dancing ?’ 

‘Lots. Let’s get along.’ 

They went down and got a hansom. It was half an hour’s 
drive to the street in which they both lived, within a few doors of 
each other, and after ten minutes’ silence, Bill Rafter began to 
notice the unusual taciturnity of his friend. 

‘Tired, old man ?’ he said. 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Enjoy yourself?’ 

‘ Not much.’ 

‘Really? I saw you having a good long talk with little Miss 
Norbury. You seemed to be getting along first class.’ 

‘Did we?’ 

‘I’d say, after all, that hair of hers és red,’ said Bill, quietly. 
This was intended to rouse the poet to a little indignation, and 
get him out of the dumps. But he made no reply. 

‘I was introduced to her, too,’ he went on, aftera while. ‘We 
made great friends.’ 

‘Did you?’ said John Anthony, with more animation than he 
had shown before. 

‘Oh, yes. She’s a very jolly little girl. That’s more dis- 
respect, Johnny, but I didn’t mean it.’ 

‘Don’t mind. My feelings aren’t wounded.’ 

‘ Well, we talked about old times. I reminded her of Bromp- 
ton and of that snowball, and the time she used to go to school in 
short frocks, and the fat little legs she had, and how she had 
always holes in her stockings, and a whole lot of things. Hallo! 
I quite forgot you and the way you were talking of her before we 
went. I beg your pardon, really.’ He had noticed John Anthony 
move uneasily in his seat, as he ran on, and feared he might have 
offended him. 

‘Well,’ said the poet, ‘I’d rather you wouldn’t talk of her in 
that way, at least not just yet. But I have no right to object— 
and never shall have.’ Bill looked at him inquiringly. ‘I made 
a fool of myself, Bill, that’s all, Asked her to marry me,’ 

‘Did you ?’ 

‘Yes. She wouldn’t, I was mistaken about the girl, altos 
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gether, Bill. She’s not, I believe, a bit poetical or sentimental or 
anything like that, at all. In fact, she told me as much. So 
that story is over as far as I am concerned.’ 

‘ Quite over, is it?’ said Bill. 

‘ Quite,’ said the poet. 

Bill said no more then, but as they parted, outside his door, 
his handshake was longer and warmer than usual, and he muttered 
indistinctly, in the shamefaced wey in which a man offers sym- 
pathy, ‘I’m sorry, old man.’ 


It was on a night early in January that this little drama was 
enacted. Some three weeks afterwards there ensued a period: of 
heavy frost, during which skating was universal, and Miss Nor- 
bury and Mr. William Rafter, both experts on the ice, came to 
see a good deal of each other. There was already friendship be- 
tween them, in virtue of old acquaintance by sight, and it grew- 
closer in those days when they flew over the ice together, looking 
not unlike a great placid ship and a fussy little steam tug. She 
found a strange enjoyment in teasing this big good-humoured 
young man, who received her most impertinent sallies with a calm 
smile. 

They were walking home one evening from the Round Pond, 
Bill carrying her skates, and seeming more thoughtful than usual.’ 
Miss Norbury was getting her small feet wet by walking on the- 
grass, which was covered with snow, sometimes stopping to shake 
a snow-laden bough, and then running to escape the miniature 
avalanche that came down. 

‘What’s the matter with you?’ she said, coming beside him, 
and inclining her saucy nose up in the direction of his face, ‘I 
believe you're thinking.’ 

‘I was,’ said Bill. ‘I was thinking how jolly it must be to be 
clever ; like you, for instance.’ 

‘ And I was thinking,’ said Miss Norbury, ‘ how jolly it must 
be to be stupid, like , 

‘Like me, for instance? Yes. I am beastly stupid.’ She 
signified her assent by silence. ‘I don’t know that I can do any- 
thing well—except write, and do figures.’ 

‘Write!’ said she, with pretended horror. ‘Do you write, 
too? Is it novels, or poetry, or what?’ 

‘Novels! Not I! I mean writing—pen and ink-what-do- 
you-call~"em—caligraphy.’ 

‘Oh. You mean manual skill. I was afraid you might have 
been a poet. I thought you were, do you know, the first night I 
met you? 
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* Did you ?’ said Bill.’ He stopped, and put his back against a 
tree, to realise it. ‘ Wait a bit, please. These skates are come un- 
done and I want to fasten them up together, tight.’ She stopped, 
and came over to superintend the process. ‘I—I sometimes wish 
I was a bit of a poet, do you know ?’ 

*You do! Why?’ 

‘Well, it’s this way,’ said Bill, slowly. He had dropped down 
on one knee, and was fastening up the skates, not looking up. 
‘Suppose I wanted to say something—to somebody—and didn’t 
exactly know how to begin.’ 

*Yes. I can suppose it,’ she said, demurely. 

‘ Suppose I was in love, for instance’—he was very intent on 
the buckling of that one strap—‘ and suppose I wanted to tell the 
girl I loved what I thought about her, and that I didn’t quite 
see how to start > it was a very troublesome strap, for such a 
small thing—‘ and suppose that—that there I was.’ 

‘I should think,’ said Miss Norbury, in a very small voice, 
‘that if you were—you would know what to do.’ 

He looked up. She was standing close to him, her face turned 
away. One small hand hung down close to him. 

‘I think,’ he said, ‘I should begin by taking her hand. And 
then——’ He took the little furgloved paw tenderly, and pulled 
her gently round until he could look into her eyes. It was not 
so dusk in the January twilight but that he could interpret what 
they said. There was not much need of words. 


That night the poet, sitting before his fire, and musing upon 
things in general, was roused from meditation by a knock at his - 
door. Bill Rafter entered, and shook hands in silence. 

‘Well, Bill, any news?’ said the poet, when he was seated. 

‘ Well,’ said Bill, slowly, and with even more than usual hesi- 
tancy, ‘ there is.’ 

‘Spin it out, then, while you fill your pipe.’ 

But Bill was silent. There was a certain awkward shamefaced- 
tiess about him that the poet could not help noticing. ‘Go on. 
Tell us,’ he said. 

‘It’s about ’ said Bill, with an effort—‘ about Miss Nor- 
bury——’ 

‘Nothing happened to her, is there ?’ 

‘No, no. At least—yes. Not any harm, you know. At 
least I hope not. It’s about Miss Norbury, you see—and me.’ 

‘And you?’ 

‘Yes. And me. We’re-—in fact—-we’re———’ said Bill, with a 
deprecatory sort of a smile—‘ we're engaged.’ 
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A SENTIMENTAL SOLICITOR. 


‘Good God!’ said the poet. ‘ You!’ 

‘Yes. Me. I hope, Johnny, you don’t think it’s mean of me, 
or anything that way. But, you know, I was in love with her 
too, and when you told me she had refused you—why , 

‘Of course. You were right. It wasnothing to me. I hope 
you'll be happy, old fellow,’ said the poet. He was rather confused, 
and spoke in an absent-minded way. 

‘Well, that’s all, said Bill. ‘Ithink I'll clear out now. I 
just came in to tell you.’ They shook hands, and the poet was 
again left alone. 

He drew his chair up to the fire, and thought over it all. It 
was a sharp lesson, and for some time he smarted sorely under 
the chastisement, thinking many bitter things of Life and 
Love and Woman—all with capital letters. For hours he sat 
there, striving to pierce through the mist of doubt that encom- 
passed him, and to see wherein was the weakness of what he had 
fancied strength, and the strength of what he had counted for weak- 
ness. It may have been to gather more light for his search that 
he rose from his seat when dawn was near, and, taking many 
tossed manuscripts from a drawer, flung them into the fire, and 
watched them blaze and flicker and fade away into charred ashes. 
As the last breath of flame died he stamped the ashes into dust, 
muttering, ‘ Here lie the mortal remains of John Anthony McArdle, 
Poet.’ Then turning away, he lit a bedroom candle and went 
out. 
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WM Plaine of Dobe. 


LOVE is a pleasure—yes, love is a pain, 

’Tis sweet—true, yes, but then ’tis also bitter ; 
"Tis madness, yet ’tis also very sane, 

It rages, yet it speaks with feeble twitter. 
It is a sore perplexity to sages: 

’Tis weak, tis strong—so even wise men say. 
The plaint of love, read in a thousand pages, 

Is still as evermore—si tw savais. 


I am in love; my heart with love is burning, 
A wretched state of matters, I confess ; 


I would I could love more—yet, e’en love spurning, 


I sometimes wish I could love rather less. 

Does she but love me? This in truth’s a puzzle ; 
I fear, I hope, a thousand times a day ; 

I would my foolish heart I could but muzzle : 
Heigh ho! my darling one—si tu savais. 


I could indite in rich, rare, golden letters 
(Were I a poet) e’en an ode to pain ; 
My heart is locked, imprisoned, in love’s fetters, 
With you alone my freedom can remain. 
*Tis terrible this power of love’s enchaining, 
Tis not December, if ’tis not always May, 
Sometimes ’tis sunshine—'tis not always raining ; 
Yes, love, I love thee, and—si tu savais. 


Is there no cure for love? Am I to weary 
Myself to death with this one constant cry ? 
Is life to be a desert place and dreary ? 


Others have conquered—why, then, should not I? 


Perchance one day—if now she throws me over— 
I'll find another idol, not of clay ; 

When she herself in love may be a rover, 
She may repeat it then—si tu savais. 


AUSTIN NOEL 




























































Che Angel in Wlue. 


Tue little fishing hamlet of F in the north of France is but 
little known. The inhabitants of the town of G close by, and 
the families of officers garrisoned there, come to it in the oppres- 
sive summer months to bathe and breathe the sea air; but the 
small hotel that has assumed the pretentious title of Casino is 
chiefly supported by invalids, who seek the dull plage for the sake 
of the invigorating breeze and quiet. 

The fishers dwelling in the miserable huts are a hardy, 
vigorous race. Many of the men leave for the Iceland cod- 
fishing, and the women live as they can, catching shrimps or 
seeking bait for the fishermen who are content to throw their nets 
and catch fish for the neighbouring markets. 

You constantly meet women, some almost girls, dressed in 
mourning, with a coarse black handkerchief tied round their heads ; 
they are the wives of the fishermen drowned and lost in the far- 
off seas, and the wrap framing their faces is the badge of their 
sad widowhood. 

The sea is generally far out, and across the wide expanse of 
sand women toil with their nets, their legs and feet bare, and 
their short, ragged petticoats dripping as they walk. Sometimes 
a patch of colour varies the monotony. A fine strong-limbed girl 
with bold black eyes has a scarlet handkerchief on her head, or a 
little boy, a mousse, wears a bright red cap. But the old women, 
bowed down with toil and age, and the widows in their sad black, 
cast a dark lowering shadow as they stagger under their baskets. 

Now, however, the sea was high and beat against the downs, 
where here and there a few stunted trees formed a kind of wood. 
Some boats were entering the harbour, a steamer passing from 
England, and some sea-gulls flashed white against the sky. The 
sun was setting, casting a lurid glare on the dancing waves and 
lighting up two figures, a man and a girl, standing on the downs. 

If you examined the man, you could easily discern that some 
mortal disease was sapping away his strength, and that a deathly 
ashen hue often stole over his face. Though only forty-five years 
of age he supported himself with a stick, and leaned heavily on it. 

The girl was enchantingly fair; her hair was so light that in 
some shades it looked powdered, and fell in feathery masses over 
her sloping shoulders, framing and softening the splendid carnation 
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of her transparent skin, on which, by a curious contrast, the eye- 
brows and long eyelashes were marked quite dark. The eyes were of 
a limpid clear blue, and had an innocent trusting expression. They 

were cast down now, and her fingers were playing nervously with 

some shells. She was dressed completely in her favourite colour— 

blue ; her dress had forget-me-nots printed on it, and her large hat 

bad blue gauze twisted round it, from which the lovely face rose 

like an angel’s from a misty cloud. 

The charm was so great that she had been surnamed L’ange 
en bleu, ‘the angel in blue,’ and the rough fishers, when they met 
her, signed themselves and were tempted to fall on their knees 
before her. 

The man’s face was convulsed with passion, his voice trembled, 
and he staggered more than ever. The darkness of his skin, hair, 
and eyes denoted his southern origin, and his blood seemed now on 
fire. 

‘You have mocked me,’ he said, seizing his companion’s deli- 
cately veined wrist, and realising, even in this brutal grasp, how 
soft and velvety it felt. ‘You knew that I came here for quiet 
and repose, you knew that I was separated from my wife, and yet 
you played your coquette’s réle! You drew me on, you suffered 
me to love you, and then, when I adored you, you turned round 
surprised and scandalised. You do not know the harm you have 
done me,’ 

He pressed his hands to his forehead and a sob shook his frame, 

The girl shivered, though the heat was oppressive. 

‘How could I tell?’ she answered. ‘I thought of you as an 
invalid, separated from your friends, and I gave you great sym~- 
pathy.’ 

Her voice was marvellously sweet, and her eyes dangerously 
soft and clear as they looked up. 

‘ When ’ here she hesitated, ‘when I found you had 
mistaken my feelings I regretted bitterly, and did I not prove it 
by writing to you, expressing my sorrow at your sufferings. Ah, 
mon Diew!’ she cried, ‘I wrote because my heart bled for you, 
and now you refuse to return me my letter.’ 

‘You doubt, then, my honour!’ exclaimed her companion. 
‘It is for that reason you claim your letter! I have it always 
here,’ he took it from his breast-pocket, ‘but I will keep it. 
Revenge is sweet !’ 

The girl turned pale. She saw no way out of the dilemma. 
She was the daughter of a retired colonel living in the neighbour- 
ing town of G , and what would become of her if people knew 
she had written to a married man ? 
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She had been on a visit to her sister, married to a wealthy 
merchant, who had built a villa close to the sea. One afternoon, 
as she had strolled out, she had met this man, whose admiration 
had hitherto amused and flattered her. The sensitive state of his 
shattered nerves and frame had rendered his passion still more 
acute, and, throwing himself at her feet, he had declared his ador- 
ation. His marriage had been a most unhappy one, and it is im- 
possible to fathom what hopes the amiability and coquetry of this 
charming syren had given him. 

She had laughed at him; then afterwards, haunted by his 
piteous look, her heart had softened, and out of pity and compas- 
sion she had written to him to console him by her regret. It was 
only a few lines, prettily worded, of excuse and compassion; but 
now a few hours ago the Comte de Villemessant, struck by her 
ravishing beauty, had asked her in marriage. She had accepted 
him, and realised how this scrap of paper might compromise her 
and injure her prospects, for was it not the proof of her previous 
coquetry ? But she claimed her letter in vain. 

‘Do I not know your ambition,’ said the infuriated man, ‘ that 
while you laugh at me, youare seeking to be Madame la Comtesse ! 
What will you give me for this letter? To me whom you have 
nearly killed! I will leave instruction that a lettre de faire part 
shall be sent to you of my death, and then you will know I cursed 
you on my death-bed.’ 

The girl now hid her face in her hands and cried bitterly, 
murmuring piteously :— 

‘Pray, give me my letter! pray, give me my letter!’ 

A third person had come up unawares. It was the Lieutenant 
Vaillant, in garrison in the town of G——, the same town where 
Valentine and her father, the Colonel Dubois, resided. 

He carried his gun, having been shooting rabbits on the 
downs, and his tall, handsome, elastic figure, and his proud, fair 
face showed to advantage in his Joose sportsman’s costume. He 
was a young officer of much promise, having greatly distinguished 
himself in the Tonquin war, and having escaped with a serious 
wound that had proved so deep and so nearly fatal that the 
regimental doctor warned him that any violent excitement 
might make it open afresh and prove fatal. He was a great 
favourite with the Colonel Dubois, who looked upon him as a 
young hero. 

‘What does this mean?’ he asked, angrily. ‘It is only a 
coward who would frighten a woman,’ he cried, his fair complexion 
flushing. ‘Mademoiselle Valentine let me claim this letter. I 
am here to help you!’ 
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The devotion in the manly, harmonious tones was unmistak- 
able, but who could help loving this adorable creature ? 

‘This is, then, another of your lovers? Ma foi! I pity the 
comte,’ cried her companion, furiously. 

His rage had reached its paroxysm, and, in a moment of mad- 
ness, he seized the lieutenant’s gun—unfortunately loaded— 
pointed it to his head, and the next moment fell down at the girl’s 
feet. 

She screamed, and would have thrown herself into the sea, 
but the young man held her firmly. Even in that frightful 
moment, he seemed in paradise, holding the perfect, supple form ; 
then he realised the dreadful truth ! 

He held his flask, still full of wine, to her lips, to revive her, 
and then dragged her away. 

‘Remember your reputation,’ he whispered, trembling with 
emotion at being so close to her ; ‘ return directly, and do not betray 
yourself. Trust me always.’ 

‘What will my father and—the comte say,’ she gasped, 
piteously. 

He scanned her face anxiously and earnestly, as if trying to 
read the truth. 

‘ What has the comte to do with it ?” he asked. 

_ He asked my hand of my father last night, and he was 
accepted,’ she faltered. 

The young lieutenant winced as he had never done before, 
not even lying on the battle-field frightfully wounded. He, too, 
adored this splendid creature, and she had led him to suppose she 
was not indifferent to him. But no reproach escaped his lips. 
He was young, just twenty-eight, had already a name in the army, 
and was handsome and well-born ; but he only looked at her sadly, 
thinking, ‘ How could I, a poor officer, hope to merit such per- 
fection ?’ 

‘You are cross, you will betray me,’ she said, trembling all 
over; ‘and my letter will be found!’ 

‘Betray you! Never! I swear it on my officer’s honour,’ he 
exclaimed, passionately. ‘ As for the letter, you shall have it, I 
promise you.’ 

Then she fled, and he returned to the man left on the downs. 

He was quite dead. 

All the young girls in G and in the département envied 
Valentine Dubois’s luck at the rich marriage she was going to 
make, and it was the news of the day. It was true Valentine was 
the beauty of the province, but she had but a small dot, and 
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Madame de Villemessant, though forty years old, and of no very 
rigid principles, was enormously rich, and possessed a splendid 
chateau. The old colonel had wished her to marry an officer, and 
had saved up the dot that the Government required for an officer’s 
wife, hoping secretly in his heart that it would be for his favourite 
Raoul—but who could resist a comte? 

The trousseau, engagement ring, daily bouquet, offered 
regularly, were discussed by every one, when suddenly more 
startling news changed the current of gossip. 

Monsieur Colin, an invalid lodger at the Casino, had been found, 
with his brains blown out, lying on the downs, and an old fisher- 
man passing by had discovered Raoul bent over him trying 
to restore him. The young man’s gun was subsequently found 
close by. It was well known the two men were not friends 
—Raoul had secretly resented Monsieur Colin’s assiduities to 
Valentine—and, though the reason was ignored, they had been 
heard exchanging high words the night before. 

A woman’s scream had resounded, a tiny perfumed glove found, 
and a female form had been seen hurrying away ; but in the gloom 
the graceful Valentine had not been recognised. 

The old fisherman explained that Raoul had told him to seek 
a surgeon immediately, and that he seemed ina state of great 
agitation ; but the pére Benoit gave his evidence most reluctantly, 
for the young lieutenant was greatly esteemed by all. Many a 
time when off duty he had sat up with dying men, while the 
relative watching them had thus obtained rest; and he had one 
stormy night rescued a little sailor boy from a wreck, exposing his 
own life. But all this could not save him, for how many men re- 
nowned for valorous deeds had wrecked their lives in a moment of 
passion ? 

His own account was most confused, for he did not know how 
to tell a lie, and with a white face and clenched teeth he related 
all he could; but how could he clear himself without criminating 
his love? And he was sent between two gendarmes to the large 
assize town of D , to await his trial. 

In the place where he had been previously garrisoned he had 
passed for a young man who liked to amuse himself, and though, 
since he had been at G , his adoration of Valentine had saved 
him from any other woman, he had completely hidden his passion 
from the world, and it was generally supposed some mistress was 
at the bottom of the tragedy. 

Advertisements were inserted and detectives employed to find 
the woman, but, though the glove was traced to a shop in one 
of the adjacent towns, it was impossible to obtain any clue. The 
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glover owned that it was an extraordinary small size, and re- 
membered that the buyer had been remarkably handsome ; but 
he failed to recognise her in any of the women he was shown, 
declaring there was not one half as lovely. 

But the ‘angel in blue’ was above suspicion, and nobody thought 
of associating her with the drama. Raoul had taken the letter 
from the corpse, had kissed the paper passionately and hidden it 
securely away, and thus obliterated all evidence against his be- 
loved one. 

The old colonel’s voice trembled when he spoke of his favourite’s 
disgrace. 

He went to see him at D » but Raoul only shook his head 
sadly, gnawed his moustache, and when he spoke of Valentine a 
brighter light, such asa martyr might have had, shone in his eyes, 
and his face brightened and smiled so much that the old colonel 
told his daughter he was quite gaz. 

‘It was the dream of my life to see the poor boy décoré and a 
general,’ he said, ‘but the whole affair is monstrous ridiculous ! 
How could a French officer be guilty of such lacheté?’ 

_Valentine’s beart echoed the same words, for she told herself 
constantly that it was impossible an innocent man could be found 
guilty. She knew one word of hers would release him, but why 
disgrace herself when he could not be punished ? 

A few hours after the prisoner’s arrest, a sealed packet had 
been thrust into her hand, as she returned from salut, and she had 
recognised Raoul’s military servant—a soldier who would have 
killed himself to save his master—hurrying away in the dusk. 
Carefully enclosed was the terrible letter, stained with blood, and 
a few lines in Raoul’s writing on a slip of paper. ‘ Do not fear, 
trust me. I will never betray you!’ 

She had cried bitterly in her bedroom. 

‘Poor Raoul! Dear, brave Raoul!’ she sobbed. ‘ But he will 
be acquitted, he must be.’ 

The frightful anxiety that had pursued her about the letter 
being found, and thus criminating her, was allayed; but she was 
haunted by the dead man’s face, disturbed with passion, and by 
the prisoner’s noble conduct. 

Her beauty at that time seemed more ethereal than ever, and 
her eyes had a dazed, languid, far-off look. 

When the drama was spoken of before her she always insisted 
that the young lieutenant could not be found guilty. At last her 

sister, Madame Froment—who, by a strange freak of nature, was 
as dissimilar to her as possible, being dark, short, and vulgar—and 
friends, agreed with her, to humour and please the future comtesse. 
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‘She is so gentle, poor lamb!’ cried Madame Froment, ‘ how 
can she understand murder ?’ 

The count was madly in love with his beautiful fiancée, and 
he gave her a splendid corbeille filled with priceless lace and 
jewels, and in a few days she would be his bride. 

It was the end of the summer, the fishermen had returned 
from Iceland, and there was a general jubilee in the adjacent fishing 
hamlet of F The thanksgiving salut was said in the open 
air by the little chapel near the sea, and when the count was seen 
there by the side of the ‘angel in blue,’ everybody declared he 
must indeed be enamoured, for it was well known he was very lax 
in his religious views, and that he neither went to mass ona 
Sunday nor confessed even at Easter. 

The ‘ Icelanders,’ dressed in their best clothes, were kneeling 
on the sands, and their families surrounded them. Little tiny 
babies were held up to be blessed by the priest, and the old women’s 
faces were bent so low in thankfulness that they touched the sand. 

The wives clung to their husbands, and the young girls, as 
they crossed themselves, cast proud glances at their lovers. The 
waves’ roar made a grand accompaniment to it all, and seemed to 
assert their power and mastery. 

The groups parted as the comte arrived with his fiancée. 

‘There is the ange en blew,’ was muttered, and it seemed as 
if her beauty cast a halo and charm over all, and came to bless the 
success of their hard labour in Iceland. Her fair, luxuriant hair 
appeared to form an auréole round her face, and, as she prayed 
earnestly that the young lieutenant might be acquitted im- 
mediately, she had such a Madonna appearance amongst the 
coarse-featured race, that when a little child asked what the 
blessed Virgin was like, the old grandame pointed to Valentine, 
and the little one seemed awed. 

The year before Raoul had been there, and he had bent his 
knee as the service was said, but it was the lovely girl he had 
worshipped all the time, as her dress, stirred by the faint breeze, 
touched him. 

After the ceremony the comte returned with his betrothed and 
Madame Froment, who was there to chaperon them and whose 
pride in her sister’s splendid prospects was so intense that she 
strutted like a peacock, planning in her mind all the glory of the 
noce, and of the triumph of her half-dozen children’s toilettes. 

The dressmaker came that evening to try on the wedding dress, 
and when the comte was called in to see the enchanting sight— 
the lovely girl in the full pride of her beauty and her seventeen 
years—he uttered an exclamation of rapture. 
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‘Beautiful angel!’ he cried, and would have taken her in his 
arms; and then, remembering etiquette, restrained himself and 
contented his passion by kissing her hands passionately. 

Valentine shuddered. It reminded her that one day she had 
allowed Raoul to touch her fingers with his lips, and the caress 
had seemed very much sweeter than the comte’s, and she thought 
of the young lieutenant in prison—disgraced, miserable. 

‘But he must be acquitted,’ she argued, ‘for who could 
condemn him? He would be afterwards still more esteemed and 
honoured.’ 

It was the hour for the retraite, and the soldiers with their 
drums and trumpets passed by to the barracks. The lighthouse 
shone forth with its revolving fire, and the signal-boat on the sea 
flashed crimson in the distance. 

Valentine turned away with a sigh; her bridal dress seemed 
to stifle her, and she was anxious to take it off till in a few days 
she would have toassumeit again. The white shiny stuff glistened 
and assumed a silvery look, and the long-trained robe seemed to 
surround her like a cloud. 

‘What a charming comtesse you will make!’ whispered her 
fiancé. Why, you look like a Pompadour with your hair dressed 
like that. Is it really not powdered ?’ 

He approached it, touching the feathery curls, and Madame 
Froment, fearing he would be too familiar, coughed to recall him 
to order. , 

In reality, Valentine could have competed with any beauty, 
and her eyes and whole face seemed particularly soft that evening. 

The old colonel looked up from his Figaro with a proud 
smile at his darling. 

‘The poor Raoul always said the little one, if painted by a 
good artist, would create a furore in the “ salon,”’ he exclaimed 
triumphantly. ‘There is an article about him here. Poor child! 
poor child!’ 

The words had scarcely left his lips when footsteps were heard 
approaching rapidly, and the next moment the capitaine Leleu, of 
Raoul’s battalion, entered precipitately. His face was working _ 
with strong emotion, and he was so agitated that he, usually a 
most elegant cavalier, nearly stumbled over his sword. 

A blue paper was in his hand, and he stuttered, so agitated was 
he, as he spoke. 

‘ We have just received the telegram,’ he said. ‘ Raoul is found 
guilty! It appears what lost him completely was that he was seen 
to abstract a packet from the dead man’s pocket. This action 
proved premeditation.’ 
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The colonel started up with a fierce oath. ‘What! the 
woman has not been found!’ he cried. ‘I was sure she would 
have the courage to come forward. The poor boy! the poor boy!’ 

It was so horrible, Valentine had not seemed to understand. 
Her face turned as white as her dress, and her eyes had a fright- 
ful horror in them; then she seemed to form a great resolution, 
tottered a few steps, and fell into her father’s arms, stretched forth 
to catch her. 

‘Mon Dieu! Mon Diew!’ she wailed. 

‘Hush! it is very sad; the world is very cruel,’ the old colonel 
almost sobbed. ‘ Poor little one, she has her father’s heart!’ 

Madame Froment looked up, scandalised, and M. de Villemes- 
sant uttered a jealous exclamation. 

‘He has no doubt sacrificed himself for some woman,’ he 
muttered ; ‘but such quixotic ideas are passées de mode. How- 
ever, Grévy is there to commute the sentence.’ 

‘Ah, but the poor boy is disgraced! A French officer, who 
fought like a lion against those dastardly Chinese! If I had in 
my power the woman who has lost him I would strangle her, the 
minx, the hussy !’ 

Then a voice, so altered that it was almost unrecognisable, 
wailed out piteously :— 

‘You have her here. Good God, have pity on me! Iamthe 
woman !’ 

Raoul’s heart was broken. His counsel, Maitre Tétu, had 
made a splendid speech in the court, where many of the unfortu- 
nate lieutenant’s brother officers had congregated. He recapitu- 
lated his glorious conduct in Tonquin, his devoted courage in times 
of danger. 

‘This man, as brave as a lion, as gentle as a lamb, is the one 
you would wish to convict of a dastardly murder, of shooting a 
defenceless man who was almost infirm,’ he said. ‘ All his past life 
gives the lie tosuch a crime! . . . Why did he throw himself into 
the surging waves to save the poor little mousse, clinging to the 
wreck? Was it not because his compassionate heart cried out 
against allowing a fellow creature to perish before his eyes? Why 
is he adored by all the fishers? Would not their instinct have 
warned them against an assassin, dead to all feelings of humanity ? 
The doctor’s evidence showed that the unfortunate victim, in the 
natural course of events, could not have survived more than six 
months, and what was more natural than in a fit of despair, of 
acute suffering, he should suddenly put an end to his life! .. . 
‘I demand the acquittal of the prisoner because he has shown 
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himself in all circumstances un galant homme; because even now, 
if he cannot completely whiten himself from this dreadful accusa- 
tion, it is because his sense of honour is so great that he will not 
involve some unfortunate woman, who must have been witness of 
the tragedy ; and because a loyal soldier of France cannot act as a 
canaille! .. 

This was but a short part of his eloquent defence ; but the 
mysterious woman had not come forward to explain the drama, and 
all was useless. 

It was a most sensational trial, that made great impression 
over the whole country, and fathers made their sons read it, as a 
warning to them to beware of aventures galantes. 

Close to the piéce de conviction—the gun—a little blood- 
stained glove was laid, but no one claimed it! It still had a faint 
perfume, and Raoul seemed to feel the presence of the woman he 
loved, and almost cried aloud. 

He, who had always ignored a Jlécheté, who had been so 
courageous, so brave, who had suffered so much to gain his grade, 
was no longer an officer, but a disgraced man. 

The old fisherman, plied with questions, had not had the 
finesse to hide the truth; and the fact that he had seen Raoul 
take a white paper from the corpse was drawn from him when he 
was called as a witness. 

The lieutenant’s servant was of course also examined, but he 
did not understand the importance of the letter he had given to 
Valentine, and, as he had sworn to his master not to betray the 
delivery of the packet, he would have died rather than not have 
kept his word. Many of Raoul’s fellow officers certified to the 
honourability of his life, and were obliged to own that he was a 
galant homme in the minutest acceptation of the word, being 
particularly quick to resent the slightest impertinence or allusion 
to any intrigue. 

The suspense and anxiety had undermined the prisoner’s 
health, and when the verdict was delivered he seemed to feel his 
heart burst. 

His military grade and soldier’s position were taken from 
him; his mother had reproached him for bringing shame and 
misery on her grey hairs, and on an honourable name, and his 
cup was full of bitterness. But he had not betrayed his love, the 
‘angel in blue’! 

The newspaper reporters stopped in their writing, the elegant 
women of the demi-monde who had come to enjoy the trial 
almost fainted, and the officers and men turned pale as they saw 
his ashen face as he sank back exhausted. 
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He was asked, according to custom, if he had nothing to say 
for his vindication, and this seemed to rouse him. 

‘ Circumstances are against me,’ he cried, ‘ but I am innocent. 
I have never disgraced my uniform.’ 

Then women screamed, and his servant uttered a heart- 
rending cry, for the prisoner had fallen prostrate, and the valorous 
man, who had struggled fiercely and successfully with savages, 
who had resisted the cruel deadly waves, was as helpless as a baby, 
and obliged to be carried out of court! 

He was taken to the prison infirmary, and he muttered:— 

‘Thank God! I am going to die, but I have kept my promise.’ 

All night, in his troubled sleep, he dreamt of Valentine and 
the dead man on the downs. He thought the ‘angel in blue’ 
was by him, that his hand caressed the feathery splendid fleecy 
hair, and that he gave her back the stained glove saying, ‘ En 
souvenir de moi.’ 

He awoke suddenly, feeling a velvety touch, and he uttered a 
great cry of joy, for Valentine was kneeling by the miserable bed, 
and his mother and the old colonel were close to her. 

‘You are saved, Raoul,’ she exclaimed in her enchanting voice, 
calling him by his christian name, without knowing it; ‘ pray 
forgive me—forgive me—but at last I have done my duty!’ 

Her face at this moment was more seraphic than ever, and 
the unfortunate man gazed at her in ecstasy, thinking perhaps 
that he was in paradise, and she was really transformed into an 
angel. But how could Valentine be in paradise? She was not 
dead! Had he not sacrificed his life to save her ? 

‘ What does it mean?’ he muttered. ‘Ihave kept my word, 
I have betrayed nothing;’ and when at last he understood the 
truth, that Valentine had confessed her folly, in his unselfishness 
he regretted it, and kept on repeating :— 

‘What heroism! What a sacrifice! Why have you made it ? 
I would never have betrayed you.’ ; 

He comprehended at last that his enchantress, his ‘angel in 
blue,’ for whom he had done so much, loved him, had always done 
so, and that his heroism had broken all the bonds of her egotism 
and selfishness. She now, aided by her father, stopped at no 
humiliation to clear the condemned man. The letter was shown, 
the glove matched to the other one, scented with the same per- 
fume, and the shopman had no difficulty in recognising his beauti- 
ful customer, the loveliest, he declared, he had ever had. All the 
formalities were gone through, and the comte and Madame Froment’ 
turned away disgusted and furious at all the scandal and gossip. 

Raoul was free now from all stain. The papers lauded him to 
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the sky, and declared he was the glory of the French army. The 
officers, who had hesitated, shook him warmly by the hand, and in 
their enthusiasm and in the warmth of their joy kissed him on 
both sides of the cheek. Privot, his servant, sobbed like a child, 
and, what was more to him than all, Valentine loved him and was 
his fiancée. 

But all his cherished dreams were not to be realised. The 
great emotions he had gone through had made his old wound 
open anew. His intense happiness caused him to rally for a time, 
but, as the doctor had predicted, he was a doomed man. 

He was not strong enough to be moved far, but was taken to 
a charming little chateau, just outside the town, where his 
mother, miserable at the unjust reproaches she had made him, 
accompanied him, and where Valentine and her father, who had 
taken lodgings close by to be always near him, came constantly to 
‘see him. The young girl, with all the ardour of her youth and 
health, was as convinced of his recovery as she had been of his 
acquittal; but one was as fictitious as the other. 

Raoul had seen death too often to be deceived ; and when she 
babbled of future prospects and plans his courage failed him. He 
would scarce let her be out of his sight, and, propped up with 
pillows, would gaze at her, as if he wished to take the adored image 
beyond the grave. And his fiancée never seemed to be able to do 
enough to satisfy her remorse and to atone to him for what he had 
suffered through her. All her charming coquetry was employed 
to amuse him, and her prettiest blue toilettes were put on to please 
his fancy. Her luxuriant hair was dressed as he liked it, and he 
was never tired of touching and caressing it. She would then 
laugh joyously, for how could he be very ill, when he could assume 
such light-heartedness; for the nobleness of his character and his 
love sought in every way to save pain to his adored one. The 
shock was all the more terrible for her when it did come, and was 
a frightful expiation. 

‘I feel I am dying,’ he said one day to the old colonel, when 
he was alone with him. ‘I feel my strength is leaving me, and I 
am but a coward, for I have not the courage to die and leave-~ 
Valentine.’ 

He pronounced the name so pathetically and reverently that 
his tone gave an incredible pathos to his words. 

‘It was not pleasant, colonel,’ he continued, ‘to die like a dog 
on the battle-field, and yet I did not feel as Ido now. I should 
have scorned to dread death at that time; but then I did not 
know my beloved one.’ 

The poor young fellow’s frame shook with sorrow, and the old 
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colonel turned away to hide the tears coursing down his withered 
cheeks. 

‘My dear boy,’ he began, but emotion choked both of them, 
and neither, though they tried, could utter another word. 

The end came gradually, for all his strength had wasted 
slowly away. 

Quite at the last, he started up and said, ‘ En avant, Frangais !’ 

Then his voice became marvellously sweet and low. 

‘I will never betray you; trust me, Valentine.’ 

He was holding her hand, and, as he pressed it, he tried to 
raise it to his quivering lips. 

Then he fell back and died. 

The colonel did not long survive his favourite. The shock of 
the late events had been too much for him, and he was buried a 
twelvemonth after. | 

If you go toa certain charitable religious institution in the 
north of France, and enter a large bare room, the salle d’asile, 
where little dirty ragged children are instructed, you will see a 
tall pale nun, whose costume is even stricter than the order 
requires, and whose patience is inexhaustible. 

The only sign of anger she ever shows is when some pretty 


little girl denotes precocious coquetry, by twisting a ribbon in her 
hair, or any other petty sign of vanity. Her perfect features 
then assume a pained and piteous expression, and she reproves 
the delinquent severely. This nun is Valentine. 
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